





25 CENTS: 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 3 PARK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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This letter is reproduced by the cour- 
tesy of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL carried 


this advertiser's message over 8,000 





Eritrea is 
an Italian 
Colony on 
the west 
coastof the 


Red Sea. 
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Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 

systems. Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and advertising rates 
r r 

wil! be sent on request. Address Toe House Brautirut Pusuisutnc Co., Inc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


HAT its subscribers want 

it to do is what THE House 

BEAUTIFUL wants to do in 

1916. We want to print 
photographs of the things you want to 
see. We want to tell you about the 
things you want to hear about. And, once 
in a while, if we are lucky, we shall hope 
to get in ahead of you by showing you 
something that you never heard of — 
something that, as soon as you hear of it, 
creates the want it satisfies. 

We know some of the things that some 
of you want; more than one of you have 
written to us already, and told us that 
you want to see more little houses, lots of 
little houses, varying in price all the way 
from, say, $3000 to $8000 — the lower 
the better. Some of you want bungalows, 
and some of you want more garden arti- 
cles. One subscriber wants to know how 
to build an icehouse; another wants to 
build a log-cabin; and a score of you are 
looking for the ideal sleeping-porch. Now, 
as soon as you voice your desires, we 
start out to find the means of satisfying 
them. You are our Magazine Family, and 
we want to be the kind of Head of the 
Family who is called a “good provider.” 
Nothing pleases us more than to have you 
tell us what you want — except for us to 
be able to get you what you want. 

We are camping out on the trail of these 
little houses, plenty of them, for 1916. 
Little gardens that are lovely are really 
harder to find than the little houses, but 
we are pretty sure that we know where 
some are to be found, for 1916. As to the 
icehouse, well, really, it is surprising how 
any icehouse ever got itself built, for men 
who have built them are as scarce as are 
houses that cost less than the specified 
figure. But we happen to know that there 
are a few of these rare beings extant and 
in 1916 we shall have them tell you what 
they know. 

Write and tell us what you want. If 
we cannot find room to answer you with 
an article in the magazine, we will look up 
the matter with just as much care as 
though we could, and write a letter to you 
about it. 

Write to us. Put us to the test. Make 
us as useful as we want to be. 











Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable 
Hodgson materials and practical at any time of the year in any climate. 
Made forinnumerable purposes Erection of buildings extreme- 
ly simple, andcan be done by unskilled labor in a few hours’ 


time Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Portable E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 232, 116 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
CRAFTSMAN BLDG., 6 EAST 39th ST., NEW YORK 


Address all correspondence to Boston 

















1915 EDITION 


* COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. QxI12inches. 150 illustrations 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Architecture. General 
specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Estimates of cost. Exterior and in- 
terior views, first and second floor plans with ali dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations. All 

designs carefully selected from original sketches and photographs of actual work. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 
Or Leading Book Sellers 














Vo ry) my 99 
“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 
THE COMPLETE BOOK ON HOME BUILDING 
320 pages of practical information on how to 
Finance, Plan and Build a home, 128 New House 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


>FOR ALL INTERESTED IN BVILDING 
‘CALIFORNIA, eg me Daag 
ARDEN yens Paar 
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v¥cale,dgcriptions 


designs and 354 illustrations of Interiors and Ex- 
teriors, bound Sent Prepaid for $] 


in cloth. 
Just pin a $1.00 bill 


his advt. < i f estimates cot 
to this advt und i. Beaviifvi qoute 


mail today, and this 
Wonderful book will gl iy p cover in jive color: 
be sent you at once : g “At the Boo, 
prepaid. Sample H . crak 3 
pages 2e stamp. 
THE JOHN HENRY 
NEWSON CO. 
Architects 
1028 Williamson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 























B [Sacer | Stillwell California Homes ,%""s1,%. 
- ome : - Our Books give photos — plans — costs. 






ok 
duality and different “REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
Seog vit gon ww Ide al Plans, #1600 to $6000 — Price De 
alll eo in “‘WEST COAST BUNGALOWS" 
sketches and in the two 51 Plans, $600 to €2000 — Price Se 
public ations described “LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
$1 Plans, $300 to $1700—Price 25¢ 


AL OFFER 
All 3 Books for $1— Postpaid 
Books & Blue Prints Sold 


ere. 
as a 
Colonial Houses ”’ 
containing floor plans, 
perspectives, de- 
8c me ons and esti- 








Le , in that ever- on a Money-Back Guarantee 
easing style. Price H 

by express prepaid $2._‘‘STUCCO HOUSES’ containing persp tives and 1-8 E. W. STILLWELL & CO. Architects, 4015 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 
scale floor plans, showing genene suitable for this imperishable construction 

Price o by express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your require- 

ments and they will have earnest consideratic 

Plans furnished for the alte ration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles 

* f 





Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 





' Every Home Builder 
. should have book Modern Dwellings. 
Price $1.50, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show 
a number -} plans and exterior views 
of Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 

BARBER & RYNO, Architects 


Knoxville Tennessee 
eS 





“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES’ 
This ad is worth fifty cents to you; send UA 












together with your ¢ard anda dollar bill 
andl will send prepaid one of my 
s showinghalf-tonecutsand fic yrplans 



















I can help you solve your batlding proble ms. 
CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bldg. P: assaic, N. J. 























Swings Quietly on 


STANLEY HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the Hardware 
for your new home, write for booklet 
“K” on Properly Hung Doors. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Cheap, reliable 
ory power buil: 














New Britain Connecticut 
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This department combines notes on new devices, 
All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 
Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 
17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


appropriate for such reading matter. 


advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. 
Address THE House Beautirut PusuisHine Co., INc., 


request. 


household utilities, 


and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 


The department is used primarily for small 
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Frere Bory’ 
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| SANITARY 41-4 


Solid Porcelain 
g Refrigerators: 
vas! Beaver RerriceratorMrc.@ 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. ‘ 
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Home ‘x2 Fireplace 


Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
— A mine of information pertaining 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 








GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 


W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 








Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No extra 
cherge for foot tripper. Five styles and sizes. 


Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
FOR Repty Must Accompany ALL INQUIRIES. AD- 
pREss “The Information Bureau,’ THE House 
BEaAvTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


OVERS, doilies, and napkins made 

especially for refectory tables are of- 
fered. The ivory tone of unbleached 
linen is more attractive than snowy linen 
against the brown wood of these oak 
tables so popular at present for dining- 
tables. Covers of hand-spun Italian 
linen, with filet motifs, for the dinner 
service, and runners with decorated ends 
for less formal occasions, show many 
varieties of decorative designs. Individual 
doilies, oblong in shape, measuring about 
12 X 15 inches, with hand-made edge of 
Italian workmanship are effectively used as 
the only covering for the breakfast table. 


T one shop there is shown an unusual 

Abbé set for the dining-table —a 
narrow runner of unbleached Irish linen, 
embroidered only on one end, with half 
a dozen doilies to match. A charming 
Spanish linen tea-cloth is finished with a 
narrow hem and a linen tassel on each 
corner. 


TID 
Sa Tait Gao” 


MONG the single pieces of hand- 

wrought silverware that delights every 
housekeeper are a spoon with perforated 
bowl for serving peas; a cream ladle with 
ebony handle and gold lined bowl, oval 
in shape, and with two lips, one at each 
end of the oval; a pitcher spoon, distin- 
guished from other spoons only by its very 
long handle, and new but chaste designs 
in asparagus forks, butter picks, lemon 
forks, and olive spoons. 





OR the little ones, there are hand- 

wrought silver forks with blunted 
prongs, and knives and spoons with 
rounded edges, which with their short 
handles are chubby in effect rather than 
blunt. Two favorite cut-out designs for 
handle decoration are the elephant and 
the squirrel. 


SS eze 
a iret og 


HE elephant, by the way, has suc- 
ceeded, but perhaps not supplanted, 
the rocking-horse — comfortable large 
gray fellows that swing rather ponder- 
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Handkerchiefs 


for Christmas 
at McCutcheon’s «is: 


Nowhere else will you find so wonderfully 
interesting and abundant a supply of Christ- 
mas Handkerchiefs as here at “ The Linen 
Store.” For over a generation it has been 
our distinction to be looked upon as “ Hand- 
kerchief Headquarters of America.” 

All the favorite varieties are here — practi- 
cally nothing is missing and all are pure 
Li inen, for at McCutcheon’ s, Linen means 

“pure Linen absolutely.” 

All Holiday purchases are packed in dainty 
McCutcheon boxes bearing our name and 
spinning wheel trade mark, 


Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 
James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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FURNITURE for 
APARTMENTS 


Made in beautiful old 
English Walnut or painted 
in harmomous combina- 
tions—especially built in 
the right scale and to 
economize space. 
=: Write 4 booklet ‘‘E”’ 
Z and we will send valuable 
af ga Danersk Color Folder. 
One of our 


comfortable, ERSKINE - DANFORTH 
ee CORPORATION 


Upholstered 
Chairs. 2 West 47th St. New York 












in England. 
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TYOLIVIA.. LINEN 
ja Ol PRINTED AND CROss stitcuen 


| Unique Artistic and Conservative Designs 
High Grade Material and Workmanship 


MAKE APPROPRIATE CIFTS 
Suggestions for Individual Designs 


ent FOR OUR LATEST LISTS AND 
APPROVAL SHIPMENTS 

Also Cross Stitch Sheets and Designs 
SUITE 5. 2375 FAIRFIELDAVE. 


J OLIVIA BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





























THE BLANCHARD BULB B 
This box contains one dozen each of the most anetie varieties of 
bulbs for successful indoor culture with a bag of fibre and direc- 
tions for growing them in the new, easy way. It is decoratively 


labeled and makes a most attractive gift for children, shut-ins or the 
woman who is too busy to coddle her plants. $1.00 a box, postpaid. 
17 Hillside Avenue, MELROSE, MASS. 


ANNIE R. BLANCHARD 










You can have plenty of clean linen at small cost 


if you use the S I 
aL ” 


24 Operates easy by hand or 

power. 1 cent for heat. 
sizes—$25 and up. Soon 
saves its cost. Easy pay- 
ments if desire 

Write for FREE Booklet and 
FREE Trial Offer. 


American Iron.ng Machine Co., 546-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Fie Goplev-Prints 


For Twenty Years a Hall-Mark of Good Taste in Pictures 
Also Two New Series of the Highest Distinction 


Fhe-Copley-ColbrPrints 
The Copley-Gtehings 





*ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. — By E. I. Couse 


For gifts and for framing for your own walls, these Pic- | 
tures are unsurpassed. ‘* ‘Fine in quality. ~— Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. “I could not wish better.” — Edwin A. Abbey. 











At art stores, or sent on approval. $1.10 to $100.00. 


New and Complete Illustrated Catalogue (practically a hand- 
book of American Art) sent for 25 cents (stamps); this cost 
deducted from a subsequent purchase of the Prints. 


| 

| 

Your old Family Portraits reproduced piety’ in the Copley 
Prints: daguerreotypes, old faded photographs, tintynes, 
etc. Particulars on request. *Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON: offices, 118 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


SALESROOM: Pierce Building opposite Public Library 





















Building? 
Get This FREE Book 


It tells all about the proper methods of 
beautifying your home. Describes John- 
son’s Prepared Wax, which gives hard, 

glass-like finish to furniture, floors, 
woodwork, etc. Does not gather dust. 
Is not oily. Book also tells about 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Comes in 17 harmonious shades. Makes 
cheap, soft woods as artistic as hard 
woods. If you are interested in build- 
ing, we will mail you free a Dollar Port- 
folio of Wood Panels, showing all pope: 
lar woods finished with Johnson’s Wood 
Finishese The Panels and the 25¢ book 
EditionHBl2are Free and Postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 



















Goose Down Cushion Free . 


Write today for our strictly limited offer on gen- 
uine Southern Live 
and gift of large size Down cushion, new 
feathers. Splendid spectal offer. Write today. 


Liv 







soose Feather Pillows 


e Goose Feather Co., Dept. 29, Statesville, N.C. 





Un 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


usual things in Jewelry, Glass, Pottery, Leather Textiles 


or Metal Work always in stock, or made to order. 


119 E, 19th Street, N. Y. City 





ART TRAINING FO? re 


PR 





OFESSIONAL SUCCESS 





Interior Decoration, Costume 
Jesign, ete. Send Sor cireular. 


30 I 


NEW 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 
Susan F, Bissell, See’y, 






nstructors, 15 Depts. : : 
YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED “ART. 
Non-resident courses, circular. 


2239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





ously, but can be made to squeal, thus 
adding to the excitement of a jungle trip. 
SaaS 

(*ROM Japan, where the art of trans- 

parent tinting had its origin, come the 
only watercolors on film leaflets — fif- 
teen leaves of different colors, including 
japonica scarlet and wistaria_ violet, 
bound in a little book that also contains 


instructions for their use in coloring 
photographs, prints, and pyrography. 


The manufacturers say that while this 
booklet was not designed as a toy, they 
had in mind the fascination that coloring 
prints holds for children. 
W* are interested to learn that door 
stops, or porters, are believed to have 
Italy, and that reproduc- 
tions of the earliest known ones are being 
made in this country. The iron handle is 
curiously turned, and the base is covered 
with leather embossed in a handsome 
Pompeian design 
Se 


originated in 


N importer of Chinese goods is also 

offering door porters — little stone re- 
productions of temple guardians; and if 
Americans really want book ends there are 
circular pieces of green bronze with chrys- 
anthemum design in repoussé, mounted 
on bronze bases of standard book width, 
engraved with the Chinese symbols for 
happiness and good luck. 
eRe 


<Lek) 
A PORTABLE electric lamp is mounted 
on a wooden standard, and at about 
the height of a table there is a shelf with 
upright ends for holding books. (The 
standard passes through the center of 
this shelf.) The wood will be decorated 
to harmonize with the room in which it is 
to be used. The book ends and lamp 
shade will be painted in any flower design 
to match cretonnes or other hangings. 


EUG 


BASKET wagon made of weather- 
proof willow, with strong maple 


axles and hand-painted wooden wheels 
is the latest device for encouraging chil- 
dren to pick up their toys and wheel them 
to their proper pee 

IREPLACES as the doll-house are 

made in three designs. Two of them 
are built to fit flat against the wall and 
the other one is for a corner. They are 
made of wood and will be stained any 
color desired. 


Vv 








ALOWAY 
POTERY> 


Wil Give new Charm lo 
Garden and Home- /en Se 
o yo of Artistic Flower 
Pot ye an Naser Bird Foal. 
ialy, 


Benchev, § olher 


teen = x Piece, ceee 


GALLOWAY 
TERRA COTTA CO. 

3220 WALNUT ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


























EVERY THING for the 

decoration of your garden. 
That’s what Mathews Garden 
Craft means. Everything to make 
our gardens more livable and com 
ceuak. Summer Houses, Arbors, 
Treltises, Lattices, Pergolas, and many 
more decorations are shown in our 
new garden book. ‘This book will be 
sent free upon request. Plan your 
garden decorations now — it’s none 
too early. 


THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. iD 
910 Williamson Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio" 
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The serviceable and sensible handling ||, 
of home heating has been brought to|/g 
the point of perfection with 


Tigi NEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Used with any heating plant. Sold 
by the heating trade everywhere 
and guaranteed. Write for Booklet. 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO, 


2745 Fourth Ave., So.,Minneapolis, Minn. 








| STUDIO [5 WEST 38"ST 
DESIGNERS NEW YORK 
& BUILDERS OF CLASSIC MEMORIALS 








RARE ANTIQUES. — Furniture (Chippendale, Sher- 
aton, Empire), China, Glass, Brasses, Brie-a-brae, Mir- 
rors, Lamps. Stencilled Chairs, Trays, ete. Send for list. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE E. PAGE 
Atwater Terrace. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








COPPER STEIN SETS 
Sherbet Sets, Fruit & Nut 
Bowls, Tobacco Caddies, 
Ash or Pin Receivers, 
Trays, ete. Send for book- 
let and include 6s5¢ for 
small copper bow! with 
your titial in brass re- 
pousse. 

Clewell Studios, A St., Cantor. 0. 
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SUNDERLAND’S FIREPLACE FITTINGS 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
to any R. R. Station East of 
the Roc ky Mountains. 
Andirons, Spark Guards, 
Fire Tools, Fenders, Bas- 
ket Grates, Gas Logs, 
Coal Holders, Ash 
Dumps, Wood Bas- 

kets, Dampers. 
DACHSHUND 
MUD SCRAPER 










DESIGN 1927=B. This pair of art black 
irons is 22 in. high. Foot-rail poker is the latest Ask for our Big 
idea; saves need for expensive hearth fender 


Complete $8.60 net. Free Catalog’ D’’ 


We do an enormous business in all parts of the U.S. Our East- 
ern and Southern orders are filled direct from our Eastern fact- 
ories. Send ali correspondence to Omaha, which is the geograph- 
ical center of the country. 


HIGH GRADE, ARTISTIC FIREPLACE GOODS AT LOW PRICES 


Sunderland Bros. Co., 331 So. 17 St., Omaha, Neb. 


ASK DUN, BRADSTREET OR YOUR BANK — HERE SINCE 1883 


and set of fire tools. 














otIN, 4 ) FREE — 
1 &) “KAIN’S 
GIFTS” 
a book 
that solves 
problems 


ly 
My 
Wy, 
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GY 
TRAYS DELIVERED @w 
MEER, «ov ecescesnvysesorcortssensns-ceven¥s $0 G 
NSW EOR. ooo casos snncknatsencenescsessce ond 750 EZ 
This tray (12 x 18 inches) with hand embossing on @ 
solid copper or silver (glass protected), and with solid 

mahogany frame, is only one of many. 


KAIN’S BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 


ARE MADE AND SOLD DIRECT BY MR. KAIN 


Mr. Kain designs and makes. unique, beautiful, distinctive 


~ 7 


Y 


yyy 


=> 





— 


= gifts; gifts not likely to be duplicated, sure to be treasured. = 
A One of the most popular gifts this year will be the > 
Sm NEW PORTABLE TABLE, a combined i ; 
SB Shelf- Wagon, —SOLD BY MR. 
ZB Write for illustrated “ Bock of Gite” — free. 
ZB Money back instantly if you’re not perfectly 
Ly satisfied with any article from Mr. Kain. 


Uppy ye CHARLES N. KAIN 
4 


term ae. 








CHARMING WALL EFFECTS 


Perfect harmony should prevail in the general color scheme of an 
interior. The most charming effects are obtained where walls are 
covered with 


FAB-RIK-O-NA WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


made in many colors to harmonize perfectly with woodwork and the 
genera! color scheme of any room. Send for samples, State for what 


rooms desired 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 216 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 














‘‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study Domestic Sctence 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well- paid positions 
Bulle tins. ** Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,”’ 48 pp., ill. 
10 cents. ** Food Values,’’ — practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents. 


American School of Home Economics, ; 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 


| OU NEED THESE 


OUR SELECT LINE ~&” 
AN DIRON S 


Fire Baskets, Fire Sets. Fire Screens, Spark 
Guards, Dome Dampers, Ash Pit Doors, Gas 
will interes 








‘oods but our prices are right. 
ealso make a Specialties, Samson 
Wind Mills, Feed Mill: falfa and Ens nsilage 
Cutters, Gasoline Bugines. 


Send in the Coupon and Get Our Catalog. fr 
» 

















glee 








STOVER MFG. CO. 


728 EAST STREET, - -- FREEPORT, ILL. 
Send me your catalog No. 1525. I am especially interested 


























OVERS for card-tables are made of 
squares of unbleached muslin, bound 
with green linen and decorated with an 
appliquéd morning-glory pattern in 
dainty colors. One may purchase them 
basted together for finishing at home. 
Also basted, and ready to be overcast, are 
pillow tops of unbleached cotton with 
appliquéd wreaths of fruit — oranges are 
especially effective on the muslin —or 
wreaths of old-fashioned garden flowers. 
Spa 
T is not possible for every one to own 
a miniature, but it is possible to ob- 
tain colored copies of many of the mas- 
terpieces of miniature painters. These 
are not imitations, but frankly copies of 
the miniature hung against an attractive 
background of brocade, colored by an 
artist and perfectly framed. 





NUMBER of hand-carved wooden 

frames, portrait size, finished with 
gold leaf or graffito are on sale at one of 
the shops. Frames of any size will be 
made to order. 


OS 


EWTER cigarette boxes with cedar 

linings, and copper ash bowls made by 
hand from one piece, with enameled lin- 
ings, have their uses, and are very at- 
tractive; also cocktail napkins with filet 
motif and Cluny edge. 


ES 


E have run across some unusual 
dinner cards in original designs that 
are not found in any of the shops: little 
figures of men and women — especially 
women — in costumes painted to order 
to harmonize with the color scheme of the 
table decoration. These are cards suitable 
for country club dinners, wedding break- 
fasts, masquerade party suppers, etc. 
Tiny shreds of real feathers and tulle in 
the costuming lend an airy reality to the 
attractive bits of pasteboard. 
SS 
OR $1.00 postpaid, may be bought a 
dozen bulbs (of one kind) and spe- 
cially prepared fiber for raising them. 
These come in a Christmas box, with 
pretty label and verse, and would make a 
most attractive gift for the plant lover. 
Little bouquets of checker berries and 
partridge berries are easily sent by mail 
and are duly appreciated in the regions 
where they do not grow. 
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EVERY HOME 


should have a SCONCE in 
every room for decoration and 
for use. 


This SCONCE is our HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL SPECIAL and 
will be shipped anywhere 
charges prepaid upon receipt 
of price $2.50. 


It is a rare, old reproduction, un- 
breakable with Ebony Enamel and 
decorated in oils with beautiful 
yellow roses. 





A SCONCE surpasses all other candle- 
sticks for it is always in its place. 


DEALERS AND ARTISTS send 
for catalog of articles undecorated. Enam- 
eled in many colors. 


The Stirrup Mfg. Co., Inc., 


257-B Greenwich Street, New York City 








10 inches high 
Price $2.50 











BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Papers, Furniture 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs 


Color Sch S les and Estimates on Request 

















Coats-of-Arms Book Plates, Steel Dies, 
’ : 


Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 


LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door, Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
Send for illus- 
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wall or to hang outside. 
trated circular, 


HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


Recessed Steel , 
TMedicioe Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces, Free Booklet 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
prev enting discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color Card 
and information — free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical Paints 
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ahh ge in appointments but de- 
vised especially as a space-saver is a 
new combination of sink, drain-board, 
and wash-tubs, measuring 54 inches over 
all. The sink fits into one of the tubs. 
The drain-board hinged on the other tub 
empties into the sink. Water from the 
sink flows through an independent waste- 
pipe to the trap under the tubs; thus the 
washtubs are always quite free from 
dish-water. The sink is also hinged to the 
tub and may easily be lifted out of the 


way. 
FS 


VERYBODY is interested these cold 

days in ventilating systems. In 
small bedrooms containing only one win- 
dow the installation of a system whereby 
fresh air is admitted from the outside and 
vitiated air expelled from the inside with- 
out leaving the window open in zero 
weather will, we are sure, be of interest 
to home makers. 


oe 


BRIGHT new design in wall-paper 

shows a white ground and _ well- 
defined trellis over which nasturtiums 
climb in a most natural manner. This 
would make a delightful winter wall cov- 
ering for the bedroom with northern ex- 
posure. 


RES 


NE of the florists has received from 

Japan a consignment of window-sill 
flower-boxes that are pretty to look at 
and easy tocarry. They are oblong brown 
baskets, with square corners (a flat weave 
in strips about an inch wide), with a small 
flexible handle at each end of the basket 
and removable metal linings. They come 
in four sizes ranging from 14 inches in 
length, 314 inches in width by 4 inches 
depth, to 30 inches X 5 inches X 4% 
inches. 


SR 


ALF a dozen Sheffield silver candle- 

sticks of one size and pattern and 
four of another size, with extension lifters, 
are offered. The latter are ornamented 
with a border design of horns of plenty 
with crowns interwoven. 


LES 


a* unusual Chippendale stand seen in 

one of the shops has a square base 
and top, the latter supported by twelve 
slender circular posts, three on each cor- 
ner. There is a pair of these stands, in 
Perfect condition. 








S.Y.P.— The Tea Pot 
that Brews Better Tea 


Unique in design and quaintly attractive 
in shape and coloring, the S. Y. P. Tea Pot 
will make tea as strong or weak as you like 
it and will keep it just that way. 


S. Y. P. Tea Pots are made in four sizes and several 
colors and range in price from $1.75 to $3.00. 


It Pays to Buy the Best 


Pale “Ss, 
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TOE 
digeeaunal Garbage Receiver P 
Sets in the ground. Saves the battering of your Se 


can and scattering of contents from pounding 


out frozen garbage. 
Sold direct. Send for Circular. 






Look for our Trade Marks 
C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 








INSTEAD 
of a conventional CHRISTMAS CARD send 2 box of two 3% 
inch hand-dipped BAYBERRY CANDLES, each box with a 
“ Greetings,” “Good-luck” card. 12 boxes $1.25 ; 6 boxes 75 
cents, postpaid. Interesting illustrated catalog for the asking. 
CarE Cop Propucts Co., NorTH TRURO, MASS. 
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Catnip M 

Makes p 
lots of 
fun for 
the 
whole 
family 
including 
Kitty. 
The mouse is stuffed solid with first quality catnip. It will 
make your cat playful, happy and healthy. 2 for 25c. 
postpaid with our catalog of 1,000 thoughtful gifts. Book 
alone sent for 6c in stamps. Makes gift shopping a joy. 
POHLSON GIFT SHOPS,Dept. alas ket,R.I. 
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“UNUSUAL 


MAS CARDS 


SELECTED SENTIMENTS 
HAND DECORATED 
Send for booklet which gives full details 
R.S. KAUFFMAN - -  WILKESBARRE, PA. 
FOR SALE 


Private collection of old Colonial Blue and Pink China, also 
several pieces of Pewter and Mahogany. Description and 
prices on request. 

MRS. JAMES STRUWIN 
81 No. Kendall St. Battle Creek, Michigan 


PARQUET. uw te cinsicirn 
nivetareeie FLOORS 


Indianapolis, Ind, 
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EVERAL very handsome and rare 

antique rugs are offered by <ur sub- 
seribers, descriptions and photographs of 
which will be furnished on request. 


iS 

TIME-SAVING device _ properly 

named “‘The Ready Reference Cook- 
ing Guide,” consists of four leaves of 
cardboard divided into squares in which 
there are thirty recipes carefully con- 
densed for quick reading, with black 
spaces left for recipes that are family 
favorites —a concise, convenient, and 
satisfactory cook book. There is a clever 
little plan for indicating the hour at which 
the food, according to recipe, is put in the 
oven, or to cook otherwise. 


oe 


N electric motor for running the sew- 

ing machine may be purchased at 
a very reasonable price —a fascinating 
little one that takes up almost no space 
and makes very little noise. 


LS 


__ the pieces of historical china 
offered is a City of Albany bowl, with 
shell border, marked “Enoch Wood.” 
The bowl is ten inches in diameter, three 
inches deep, and in perfect condition. 
Also, half a dozen six-inch McDonald 
Victory plates, and a pitcher and a plate 
depicting the Landing of the Pilgrims. 


LS 


WO very pretty pink luster china tea- 

sets have come to our attention. All 
the pieces are in proof condition, and each 
set contains a teapot, sugar-bowl, cream- 
er, slop-bowl, half a dozen cups and sau- 
cers, and two cake plates. 


aS 


TOBY jug of more than usual dis- 
tinction is all incream and browns and 
is a registered piece marked “Doulton” 
a fourteen-inch Whieldon pitcher, cream 
glaze, has a beautiful handle, interwoven 
and crossed, the ends finished with raised 


flowers. 
Spa 


NUSUAL old pieces for sale are: a 

silver-plated railing to be attached to 
the back of a sideboard; a mahogany re- 
volving tip-table; a satinwood hand-mir- 
ror frame with a long handle exquisitely 
carved with roses and ribbon after the 
French fashion; a pair of Sheffield silver 
grape scissors; and an old Dutch door of 
pine, with simple panels, and in excellent 
condition. 


_ 
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BIRD HOMES 
FOR Xmas GIFTS 


Add beauty to your lawn or garden. Pro- 
vide a home for the birds. A_ practical, 
appropriate Xmas Gilt. 


KNOCK DOWN HOUSES 


READY-BUILT HOUSES 


We will send any of our artistic bird 
houses to address you may send 
us. We enclose your Xmas greet- 

» ing FREE-IIlustrated Book ot Bird 

SS Homes and Lawn accessories. 
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Befriend the birds 


Wild birds are our friends and neighbors. Feed them suet — 
one of the basic foods for supplying their orgaaic matter. Do 
it the best way with 


SMa) = WHITE’S 
‘Ee Suet Basket 


(Patented April 17, 1914) 





























Made of strong brown Japanned 


ia +f : 
' All \4 (| Metai—wi!l not corrode or rust. 
j a’ T iW A HL 1 jane Fits any tre~ or pest and lasts a 
lifetime. Get some of these bas- 


ad td 
Have a heart kets and keep the song birds home. 


By mail postpaid $1.00. Send for illustrated circular and price 
list of “Bird Devices.” 


Charles E. White, Box 49, Kenilworth, Illinois 
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Moth -Proot Red Cedar 







Days’ § 
Free ‘ 
Trial 


Catalog 


The famous Piedmont line. 
Any of our 100 styles and designs sent on 
15 days’ free trial. We pay the frerzht. A 

Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes fr 

moths. mice, dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful. 5 

Charmingly fragrant. A real money and worry saver. Practically ever- 

Jasting. Finest Xmas, birthday or wedding gift Write for our new 56- 
page catslog showing beautiful designs and reduced prices. Postpaid 
‘ree to you. Write to-day. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 78, Statesvilie, N C. 


Factory 
toHome 
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Music Markers | 


Identify your music | 
‘Of practical use to yourself | 
-ora dainty gift 
Send for our catalog of Unusual Gifts 














($$$ Room48A 
Winiey ganas, Poor 6 Cosreuit/ Boston | 











“The knowledge that age improves archi- 

tecture as well as wine is not new, but the 
realization that the improvement is due to 
the texture of the surfaces and the softening 
of the rigid lines is recent and has not yet 
by any means become general.” 
-— Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting 
and instructive work, “One Hundred Coun- 
try Homes” — A book that every House 
BeavtiFut subscriber should own. 























CRETONNE novelty is one having 
a decoration that may be cut out 
into doilies of three sizes — 43-inch, 93- 
inch, and 18-inch — with the edges scal- 
loped for buttonholing. There is almost 
no waste, so skillfully is the pattern 
placed. The design is French in feeling 
—a basket of flowers surrounded by a 
loosely woven wreath. 
NDIVIDUAL trays for afternoon tea 
are perfectly square (12 inches) and 
look like an inverted box-cover, the en- 
closing sides being about the width of the 
rim of a lid for a square hat-box. They 
have no handles, are made of wood, 
enameled, and are painted in various 
delightful designs copied from old block 
prints. 


<i [iP Pz 
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WELL-KNOWN dealer in Sheffield 
silver offers aspecially prepared paste 
for cleaning and polishing Sheffield plate, 
in which housekeepers will no doubt be 
interested. We also noticed an unusually 
attractive collection of wall sconces and 
-andlesticks of Sheffield silver. 
Sara SC eg 
IREPLACE screens in period designs 
are the specialty of one manufac- 
turer, — colonial, Empire, Adams, Eliza- 
bethan, — also the modern mirror frame 
or a frame of any finish to match fire- 
place fixtures. Nursery fenders will be 
made to order in any desired size or style. 


Sc 

HE native baskets of the Philippine 

Islands, identified originally with the 
storage of rice and other foods, have been 
adapted to the needs of modern life but 
continue to express types that have ex- 
isted for more than six thousand years. 
There is one little shop where Filipino 
baskets of every kind may be purchased. 
Some variation in design or shape stamps 
each basket with the individuality of its 
maker, whose name is preserved when- 
ever possible. 


Fa) LTP > 
< ep enccs 


a* old Spanish chest desk of museum 
standard, oak, has pierced iron trim- 
mings over red velvet. The table base i: 
finely carved and the lid, —or front 
panel, — when dropped to make a writ- 
ing-desk, reveals many fascinating little 
drawers, as well as larger ones with secret 
compartments, all handsomely decorated 
in red and gold, with ivory inlay. 
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A Christmas Present That Brings Happi- 


Dodson 
Sheltered 
Food- 
House*8- 
with copper 
roof #10. 





Sheltered 
d 











ness Every Year For a Lifetime 


DODSON 


FEEDING SHELTERS AND BIRD HOUSES 


famous because they win birds to live in 
them. Put out bird shelters now. Many birds 
stay north all winter; you can attract them. 
Birds do not die from cold; they die from starva- 
tion in fall and winter months — thousands die. (ive 
shelter, food and water —save the birds — try setting 
the genuine Dodson Shelters and Houses. > 


Catch Sparrows Now 
The Dodson Sparrow Trap — no other trap hke this 
will catch sparrows for you. Now isa good time to 
remove this enemy of native birds Price, $6 f.0 


Chicago. 
“Nature Neighbors” 

A set of beautiful books about birds, written by author- 
ities, illustrated m color John Burroughs says ;— 
*Astonishingly good.” 

folder showing bird in natural colors. Write 
Free for this and for the beautiful book telling 
how to win birds—hoth free. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
703 South Harrison Ave., Kankake-. Ill. 


Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Nlinvis 
Audubon Socety 

















GOOD ENLARGEMENTS. ¢ive 702! best eats 








We do only 
and the most skillful workmen. Poor work is dear at any price. 


FOR $1 00 We will make an eleven-inch enlargement, 
e black and white or sepia, triple mounted and 

hand retouched. No extras of any kind. Postage prepaid. 

Send for price list. Films developed 10c per roll. Prints 3c, 4c and 5c. 


JACKSON & SEMMELMEYER, 44 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Pasadena, Cal. Santa Barbara, Cal. 


the very best work, using the best of materials 


Send to our nearest store. 











Antique Oriental Rugs 
vs. Automobiles 


The design and construction of automobiles change 
each year They are a constant source of expense. An- 
tique Oriental rugs never change in design and con- 
struction. 7heir value increases with age. 

If you have money to buy a good automobile, you have 
money to buy good rugs. 

I take pleasure in sending a limited number of people 
a selection of antique rugs. It is the best way I know 
to prove their value and to make life customers. / Jay 
express both ways \f vou will write and ask for my 
Rug List and Booklet will give you full particulars 


| L. B. LAWTON, Mavor U. S. A., RETIRED 


2 LEITCH 


AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 
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has a proposition of interest for those 


vantage by taking subscriptions for 


For particulars address 


Wouse Beautitul 


wish to put their leisure to ad- 
House Beautiful 


Circulation Department, 
The House Beautiful, 
3 Park Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 









































[_ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | 





F you are planning to build, 
an investment of $3.00 for 


The Architectural Record may 
save you hundreds of dollars. 





And by subscribing now you will re- 
ceive 15 valuable numbers, including 
two special Country Hlouse Numbers, 
for the regular yearly price. 








ACH month you will find in The Architectural 
Record a careful selection of the best work of 
leading architects, with 100 or more illustrations. 
And, in the business section, are described the 
latest and best building materials as well as the spe- 
cialties and furnishings which add so much to the 
comfort, convenience and value of the modern home. 


The information acquired from a study of The 
Architectural Record should enable you to save 
much valuable time when you consult your archi- 
tect about details. It should help you to avoid 
costly mistakes and insure your getting the kind of 
a house you want. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Mail the coupon promptly and we will send you 


free the October, 1g13 Country House Number 
and the issues of November and December, 1915, 
and enter your subscription for the full year 


1916 — 15 months for only $3.00. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 





H.B.-12 
THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 2223 Lewisohn Blig., New York. 


I accept vour special offer —15 months for $3.00 —- and enclose 
$3.00 herewith. (Add $.60 for Canada $1.00 for foreign.) 
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WEBSTERS 
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DICTIONARY «& 


The Werriam Webster 


This new creation combines many gifts in 
one. Its contents is a wonderfully compact 
storehouse of accurate information of constant 
education and enjoyment to all members of 
the home, school, or office. The clear print- 
ing and beautiful bindings are lasting 
examples of the bookbinder’s art. 
This gift will betreasured, admired, 
andused long after the holiday — ms. 
season has passed. A daily : 
reminder of the giver. 


The One Supreme 
Authority: 


It is the standard of the Federal and 
State Courts. The standard of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The standard 
of nearly all the schoolbooks. Indorsed 
by State School Superintendents. Uni- 
versally recommended by Statesmen, 
College Presidents, Educators,. and Au- 
thors. Adhered to as standard by over 
99 % of the newspapers. All States (30 
in number) that have taken official ac- 
tion regarding the adoption of diction- 
aries recognize the Merriam Series as 
authoritative. The above cannot be said 
of any other dictionary. 


SALIENT FEATURES: 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Thousands of other References. 
Hundreds of NEW Words not 
given in any other dictionary. 
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iority of Educational Merit. 


STITUTE CTT 


The only dictionary with the new 
divided page, characterized ‘‘A ¢ 
Stroke of Genius.’’ Type mat- ¢ 





WRITF. for specimen pages of both Regular and 


- - ¢ Name.. 
India-Paper Editions. 7 7 


SU tNATDUUUUUNNANNAUAAUAUN AAA 


“TelBest Fiftcts Silect” 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


© FY, J cae © 

dPri 
(Highest Award) given to Dictionaries at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition was granted 
to the New International for super- 


Pm een 


Please send me 
. ? imens of the New 
ter is equivalent to that of ¢ Divided Page, Htestee- 

H ie . 


6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. «15 p 77 phtons egular and 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. A occa mie 


maps if you mention 
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ferent parts of the country. 
and illustrations. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES % 


discussing its development and _ possibilities. 


We will send this book and a year's subscription for $4.00. 


AYMAR EMBURY, II 


x11 tuches. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 


Address 


3 Park Street, Boston, 


Mr. Embury writes most entertainingly of the new American architecture — New England, Southern and Dutch Colonial, 
The American Farmhouse, Elizabethan and Modern English, Spanish or Mission, etc. —- explaining its many sources and 
The 1009 illustrations show the best types of modern country homes in dif- 
The book makes an instant appeal through its outward appearance — binding, paper, type 


Mass. 
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Wake up! 
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Hello! 
































Read 


VANITY FAIR 


Be a modern! 


Don't be a social back number! Don’t settle down comfortably in the ooze. 
The world is moving, moving on all eight cylinders— some folks are even 
moving on twelve — and you might just as well move along with them. If 
you are becoming an old fogey, or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an 
old bore, read Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be nimble-witted and agile- 
minded again; the joy of the picnic, the life of the party, the hit of the 
turkey-trottoir. 


Vanity Fair will chaperon you in a box at the opera, show you the most 
talked of paintings and sculptures; take you behind the scenes at the 
theatres; tell you what to talk about at dinners and dances; present you to 
all the metropolitan celebrities; give you a dash of golf and hockey and 
tennis and football; accelerate the pulse of your brain, in short, transform 
you from a social half portion into a regular Class A human being. 


Gry a Little Dollar Diplomacy ! 


You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of paying $2 for a theatre 
ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel. But you can secure for $1 (half the cost 
of a single theatre ticket and less than the cost of a single novel) an entire 
_ winter of Vanity Fair, and with it more entertainment than you could de- 
“, tive from dozens of plays or a shelf full of modern novels. 








% 
4%, Sug “a, “ Vanity Fair mirrors picturesquely the entertainment side of life, 
% “, — the most talked of and most successful of all the new magazines. 


tit ag aS Special Offer 
‘. © %, 
= HES SON Six Months for One Dollar 
é Ng Vanity Fair costs 25 ents a number or $3 a year. 


“, Tear off and send in the Coupon at the left and 
you can have a six months’ “trial” subscription 


a for One Dollar. 


CONDE. NAST, Publisher 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL IN 1916 


@ Home-making is the oldest and the most de- 
lightful of professions, and THE HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL is the official magazine of the home. 


q We all know a great deal about house-building 
and home-making. We have to, and we want to 
—it’s so important and so pleasant. It’s the 
heart of life. We know so much that we want to 
know more about it. We want to see our ideas 
checked up by others, we want to see whether 
others have ideas as good as ours. 


q We are not especially proud of our knowledge 
— it’s all in the day’s work or the day’s pleasure 
—and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is not bur- 
dened with the idea that it knows it all. Still, it 
is proud, in a sense, because it is trying its best 
to do things that are so well worth while. 


q Editorial Staff, Contributors, and Readers of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL form a single large 
family, all the members of which are in a friendly 
conspiracy to the end that as many persons as 
possible may achieve the home of their hearts’ 
desire. 


@ We are all amateur architects — THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL gives us the benefit of what pro- 
fessional architects have to say. We all love 
gardens — THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL gives us 
the advantage of knowing what professional 
landscape gardeners think, and what common, or 
flower gardeners, have to tell from month to 
month, so that we may have better blossoms 
than ever, and fewer bugs and blights. 


q If we are building, or rebuilding, or remodeling, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will try to help us. 
It will help us to select a site for the new house, 
or to improve the surroundings of the old. 


@ Even if we are not planning to build, and never 
expect to, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL can help 
us in a host of ways. Often we are not quite cer- 
tain about wall hangings or floor coverings, the 
attic, the cellar, china, chintzes, plumbing, 
period furniture, or the latest thing in indirect 
lighting or heating or artistic toys. A person 
is n’t supposed to know everything. 


@ In THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, all these 
things, and a hundred others, are made clear by 
experts who have the gift of writing with distinc- 
tion and charm. The Magazine shows us how to 
get what we want, and how to want what we 
ought to get. It is practical, intimate, human. It 
stands for a forward movement in everything 
that relates to the home. It aims to make home 
life easier and pleasanter and — yes, it will have 
to be said right out loud — more beautiful. THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL means The Home Beau- 
tiful, beautiful surroundings, inside and out, in 
mass and in detail. 





@ Of course we should expect that a Magazine 
with such ideals would be beautiful to look at, 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is. It is printed 
at the famous Riverside Press, its covers are re- 
markable examples of decorative art, and it is 
illustrated with a profusion of wonderful photo- 
graphs — just the kind one loves to look at — 
pictures of houses and things one has himself, or 
wants to have, and will have some day. And 
the Magazine is just the right size, comfy to hold 
and read, convenient to file away for reference. 
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SHOWS THE STRONG PROJECTIONS OF 
HALF INCHES TO 





WEATHER, GIVE A GOOD DEAL OF INTEREST TO THE HOUSE 


THE WINDOW FRAMES AND THE RESULTING SLANT BACK OF THE BLINDS. THE 
NARROW CLAPBOARDS, LAID THREE AND A 





THE DETAIL OF THE FRONT OF MR. PIERCE’S HOUSE 
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TWO HARMONIOUS HOUSES ON ONE LOT 


THE F. LINCOLN PIERCE PLACE AT NEWTONVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
DERBY AND ROBINSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 








- 3 HE house builder who plans his house 

for the suburbs has more responsibili- 
ties than he is commonly conscious of, 
and he would do better, before build- 
ing, to make himself aware of these 
than to lay stress on the matter of 
mere investment. People are going 
into the suburbs more and more, 
houses are being thickly planted there 
and the architectural character of our 
outlying places is becoming rapidly fixed. The average person 
thinks he has done his duty by his neighbor if he keeps his 
garage or stable as nearly out of his neighbor’s sight as may be, 
and he felicitates himself on his altruism if he puts twice as 
much money into his house as the neighbor has done. This is an 
easy way out of one’s duty but omits the larger aspects. One’s 
real responsibility is to the community at large, to all the neigh- 
bors, not merely to the ones for a few doors up and down on either 
side. Any single house is only a unit in a plan which is a whole. 
The difficulty is that this plan is not on paper and there is no one 
in control to see that it is carried out and most people lack the 
imagination to conceive of its existence. 

Town Planning and City Planning are now coming into notice 
and are receiving a respectful attention, and it may not be long 
before communities have Planning Boards as freely as they 
now have Foresters. The future work of these will be easier if 
in the mean time all our home builders will have their larger re- 
sponsibilities in mind. And what, it may be asked, are these? 
For failure to consider them is not a failure of intention or good 
will but proceeds rather from a lack of knowledge of them. They 
can be easily summarized. Follow the traditions of the country 
in the first place and, in addition, discover and help to develop 
in the instance of your own house, the basic local type of houses 
of the community in which you build. This means a swift passing 
over of all recently built unrelated phenomena which no doubt 
abound in almost any district; for these are impermanent; it 
means also a long hunt after genuine prototypes and a stead- 
fast gaze ahead into a future community in which your house 
shall find its place. 

The site for these houses is in a pleasant part of Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, where the trees are still standing. It is made 
up of several lots, which taken together form a rectangular 
plot facing a street on one long side, the south, and on one short 
Side also, the west. A corner site with two good exposures, each 























serviceable, raises difficulties always, since we may face a house 
Copyright, 1915, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 


either way, other things being equal. This site was further com- 
plicated by the relations which the house and the cottage were 
to have to each other; and by the contour of the land itself, 
which rises steadily along the line of the diagonal drawn through 
the southwest corner, to a height of fifteen feet above street 
level. The cottage was to have the same style or character as 
the house, so that these (with the garage added) should be seen 
as one group. At the same time it was stipulated that the cottage 
must occupy its own lot, which might legally be separated from 
the larger piece of land at any time, if this should seem desir- 
able. 

Several block plans of the group were tried (each found inex- 
pedient for one reason or another) before the one here shown 
was reached. This one assumes a continuing development along 
the street which bounds the south front of the lot, and attempts to 
suggest the character, in both setting and style of house, which 
this development shall take. 

The garage is dug into the side hill at back and treated frankly 
as a necessary convenience, accessory to the larger house, and 
as such is made as inconspicuous as possible. It seemed to be 
impossible to dispose of it better under given conditions. The 
continuing of the driveway between the houses is a concession 
to convenience also: it cuts in two the unifying green of the lawn 
and for this reason can hardly claim the approval of a critical 
observer. Effort has been made to keep it out of sight: the road 
having been curved and set low between the sodded banks, so 
that you do not see it as a long dividing line from any point of 
view. 

The houses are terraced up and by this means given dignified 
individual settings, which the planting, still very young, is cal- 
culated to enhance. Buildings and plantings alike were schemed 
(by express command of the owner) with the supposed desires of 
all abutters in mind, and these have had the effect of constraining 
the layout, in certain directions, to no inconsiderable degree. 

The design of the house follows a model which is native to 
New England and one which may almost be said to be local to 
the districts outlying Boston. It is the kind which the prosper- 
ous farmer built near town (though it was not so near town either 
in those early days) and in this sense may be called a farmhouse 
iype, but it is by no means typical of what are now called our 
old-fashioned farmhouses. On the contrary it is of a character 
which fits in readily with suburban needs and the few examples 
which one finds left here and there about the country contrast 
strongly with their appropriateness with the made-to-order styles 
of house. Two of them still stand on the very street on which 
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The shadows thrown by the trees — which shadows are equally 





effective in winter — give more interest to this 
house front than any emphasis of porch or other elaboration of detail could give. 











The brilliant color of the tropical birds and foliage in the landscape paper prevents a somber appearance in the 
front hall, which is lighted only by the top light and a window in the stair landing. 
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these houses are built, and though they are far apart and though 
one of them has been mangled by alterations, they are still the 
most dignified specimens of domestic work in that locality; and 


on them, in respect 
of type, the work 
here shown is pat- 
terned. The latter 
catch up the local 
tradition and make 
an effort to develop 
it, in the hope 
that it will be still 
further developed. 

The larger house 
is very severe in its 
principal mass and 
depends for its qual- 
ity on proportion, 
form, and line; and 
for a great share of 
its interest on the 
play of shadows 
from surrounding 
trees on its white, 
plain walls. The 
openingsare studied 
with great care in 
their relation to the 
wall surfaces and 
the wall surfaces 
themselves in rela- 
tion to one another. 
The house is wider 
than it should be, 
judged by puristic 
standards; but it 
offends less in this 
respect than do most 
houses. The ell 
ought properly to 
continue the direc- 
tion of the house, 
but to have made it 
do this would have 
been to sacrifice the 
set-back of the west 
front by an amount 
equal to the length 
of the ell, which 
seemed an unwise 
thing to do. In it- 
self it is of a mass 
too nearly square, 
also, but the dis- 
agreeable effect of 
this, as it would 
naturally appear in 
the exterior, has 
been illogically 
overcome by a de- 
liberate departure 


from the severity of the general design and the substitution for 
this of an informal gambrel treatment — a certain charm which 
will be more satisfactory to most persons, as it is to the owner, 
than a more coffsistent treatment would have been. The west 
piazza may be adversely criticized also for being untrue to 
type, but this, like the other shortcomings of a strictly archi- 
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The wood end of the room was suggested by the usual colonial method of covering a huge chimney 
and its attendant closets. The substitution of a window is a concession to modern requirements. 


contradiction with the style of the house. 


tectural nature, is in the interest of convenience and comfort- 
able living: all of them merely make visible the struggle (result- 
ing ultima ely in growth) which goes on always between the out- 


worn but tenacious 
elements of good 
traditions and the 
new and changed 
factorsconditioning 
modern home life. 

The plans were 
worked out for ar- 
rangement by Mrs. 
Pierce. Most cli- 
ents work out a 
plan of some sort, 
but most of these 
plans cannot be 
built; they are right 
(for the client) in 
spots; but the spots 
cannot as a rule 
be joined without 
structural violence. 

Mrs. Pierce’s 
plan was unusual in 
this respect and 
could have been 
built exactly as 
drawn. Further- 
more, it so com- 
pletely fulfilled her 
requirements that 
the architect was 
unable to equal 
them in this respect 
and at the same 
time doa plan which 
should be architec- 
turally better. He 
had to content him- 
self with improve- 
ment of proportions 
and of other insigni- 
ficant details. It is 
a peculiar satisfac- 
tion therefore to get 
some of his stric- 
tures into print and 
so to take under- 
hand advantage of 
an adversary, a very 
generous one, whom 
he was unable to 
overcome in a fair 
fight. 

The plan disre- 
gards traditions en- 
tirely (and for these 
in a plan, what cli- 
ent cares a straw?) 
and is rather in 
More pertinently it 


lacks the simplicity of the exterior and of the plans of the old, 
good house in general. The reception room is superfluous in the 
scheme and there is waste of space in the first-floor hall. This 
latter defect owes its origin to the habit of certain members of 
the household of going to the ice chest for lunches at off hours — 
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In mass and detail heavier and more vigorous than the house, the cottage has enough character of its own to stand 
the close relation with the larger building without appearing to be a half-grown house. 











In the cottage kitchen, flour and sugar in buckets attached inside the larger cupboard doors are swung out for use 
and at once replaced out of the way. Glazed cupboards are handy to sink and stove. 
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particularly at night — and to the desire to do this either sur- 
reptitiously or without alienating the maid. Also there is more 
space given up on the second floor to closets and the like than 
is right for the 
size of the house. 
However, the plan 
is said to live well 
and, it must be 
admitted, this is 
the main thing 
from the owner’s 
point of view. 

The detail and 
wood finish of the 
house, outside and 
inside, is carefully 
studied through- 
out and is well 
based in prece- 
dent: that is to 
say, it is adapted, 
in its present use, 
from various re- 
liable sources. 
None of it, strictly 
speaking, is ori- 
ginal and there- 
fore all of it is 
good. This is not 
to say, however, 
that all mould- 
ings, mantels, cor- 
nices, etc., are good because they have been cribbed, or, to 
state the same thing with professional elegance, adapted: it is 
rather to point out that taste in the selection of sources is a 
necessary quality in all good architects and that the exercise 
of this, together with a fair ability at combining details into a 
unified whole, will express itself in excellent results. It is to 
be hoped that this plain statement will not have the effect of 
diminishing the reputations of those architects and owners (if 
any such there are!) who are genuinely original. 

In the cottage, the designer had a free hand, with only the 
necessary limitations of programme (i.e., number of rooms re- 
quired and the like) and cost: and of course that other limitation 
or stipulation, which was self-imposed by him also, that it should 
harmonize with the house. The design begins, in idea, with the 








treatment. 






































Second-floor plan of the cottage. 





The closet door seen behind the child’s chair was subdued by plainer detail and by painting it in 
with the wall-paper. New bricks and mortar make too strong a contrast unless subdued by special 


gambrel of the ell of the house, but the detail is everywhere 
strengthened, made stouter, and purposely thrust into the notice 
of the observer. 


This change in style is not greater than need be 
to give the build- 
ing individuality 
and is not so great 
as to be out of key 
with the larger 
house. Certain 
adverse criticisms 
made of the parts 
of the larger house, 
apply to this also, 
as for instance the 
poorly shaped and 
abortive ell and 
the piazza; but 
the ameliorating 
condition should 
likewise be kept 
in mind. So much 
license as has been 
practised here ob- 
served in future de- 
velopment along 
this street, would 
result in a grati- 
fying uniformity 
of general char- 
acter and a suffi- 
cient variety in 
the units. 

The plan is very compact and will repay careful study: in it all 
waste space is eliminated and convenience is sought for at every 
point. Too much floor space has been crowded into the second 
floor, to which fact the dormers on the back bear conspicuous 
witness. 

Inside the cottage is very economically finished. The part 
worthiest of notice is, perhaps, the kitchen, which is equipped 
to serve not only as a kitchen but as pantry and serving pantry 
as well. It is a much discussed question whether these parts of 
the house can be serviceably combined, but certainly if they 
can be at all, it may very well be in a small house. In this 
kitchen a person standing in the center of the room is almost 
literally within easy reach of anything she wants. 

(Continued on page xv) 
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Second-floor plan of the house. 











Mrs. Hayward (“Beatrice Herford”) in her garden with her white Russian wolf-hound. 


THE HOME OF MISS BEATRICE HERFORD 


MILE walk down the winding road from Wayland village, 
past thrifty farms and through fields touched with autumn 
tints of bronze, silver, and russet, brings us to the gate-posts of 
the home built by the Hayward family more than a century ago. 
The impression of all the country walk has been that the trav- 


eler is viewing a bit 
of rural England, 
and the approach 
to the Hayward 
mansion up a drive- 
way overhung with 
great lindens and 
spruces does noth- 
ing to disprove that 
we might still be 
in the old country. 
The rolling acres 
are bounded by 
gray stone walls 
draped in glowing 
woodbine. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Hayward, the lat- 
ter better known 
to the public as 
“Beatrice Herford,” 
have done all they 
can to preserve the 
feeling of beauti- 


BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 








fully ripened old age that is so noticeable about the whole 
estate. The charm begins with your first glimpse of the mel- 
low pink facade through the low, sweeping boughs of the dark 
trees, and you never lose consciousness of it in your journey 


through the spacious rooms filled with the priceless reminders of 


other lives. An old 
house is the custo- 
dian of so much of 
the past that we 
can never under- 
stand that there is 
inevitably a vague 
bloom of mystery 
over it all. 

The Hayward 
house is one of the 
structures that has 
been handed down 
from generation to 
generation, and 
within its walls have 
taken place all the 
experiences that go 
to make a family 
history. 

Births and deaths, 
happy home-com- 
ings of brides, de- 
partures for war 
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hands, for she is a dexterous carpenter. 


and returns with honor, setting out for pilgrimages in other 
lands, and lives spent in peaceful serenity at home, — these old 
walls have seen them all, and the events of a century ago are 
bound to the present with enduring ties. 

The wide hall, which we enter through a door hospitably open, 
is furnished with a long Chippendale table and chairs of the same 
period. On the walls hang a mahogany-framed mirror, photo- 
graphs, and engravings. A grandfather clock, of the “ forever- 
never ” variety ticks in one corner, and over the stairs we notice 
the row of yellow fire-buckets that were 
once necessary in every well-equipped 
household. 

The long drawing-room extends across 
the front of the house. It is a great dim 
room, lighted by tall narrow windows 
running from gilt cornices near the ceiling 
to the floor. The walls are papered with 
landscape paper brought from England 
for this house when it was built. The 
scenes portrayed are from “‘ The Lady of 
the Lake,’’ and we may follow the slim 
Ellen from panel to panel in her adven- 
tures around the big room. The lower 
part of the paper is designed to look like 
a white balustrade, through which a vivid 
emerald green, presumably a lawn, is seen, 
and above this the panorama from Scott’s 
masterpiece in tones of gray. 

Over the fireplace we see the maiden 
standing in her “light shallop,’’ — 

‘“* With head upraised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent,” 
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while to the right of this scene is depicted 
another, illustrating with perfect fidelity 
the lines, — 
“The Harper on the islet beach, 
Reclined against a blighted tree, 
As wasted, gray and worn as he.” 


| 
| 
| 
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Mrs. Hayward’s theatre, “The Smallest Theatre in the World,” called the “ Vokes Theatre” after 
the famous Rosina Vokes, was designed by Mrs. Hayward, who also made the scenery with her own 
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There are no two panels alike around the 
room. 

The wall-paper is partly hidden from 
sight by portraits of the family painted 
by Gilbert Stuart, Alexander, Chester 
Harding, and Trumbull. Truly a wonder- 
ful collection of early American art to 
belong to one family. The furniture is 
dignified and simple, the mahogany ex- 
ceptional, and all looks as livable now as 
it did a century ago. There has been no 
change in the furnishing of this parlor 
within the memory of man. The dancing 
wood fire on the noble hearth adds to the 
feeling of some spell of bygone days which 
seems to hang over the room. One corner 
is filled by a carved, white cupboard whose 
interior is painted a bright peacock blue, 
making a glorious background for the 
treasures of porcelain on its shelves. As 
we look around at the bookcases, filled 
with old books in subdued, glowing bind- 
ings, the Oriental rugs scattered about 
the floor, and the deep sofas that invite 
confidences in the firelight, we feel very 
strongly the serene quality of the place. 

Two gate-legged tables hold books, 
prim bunches of zinnias and asters in old 
bowls, and the magazines and sewing bags 
that give a touch of domesticity to any interior. Under a small 
portrait by Sir Peter Lely stands a tiny table holding a turkey 
fan, and a bit of cross-stitch embroidery so in keeping with the 
ancient spirit of the furniture that you are in doubt whether 
Mrs. Hayward just laid them down, or whether they have been 
there for a hundred years. To the right of the chimney breast 
is a fire-screen with a wreath of gay flowers worked in worsted 
on its shield. Footstools covered with crewel embroidery are 
placed before the tall carved chairs with cane seats and backs. 











The fireplace in the tong drawing-room which extends across the front of the house. This landscape 
paper, portraying the story of “The Lady of the Lake,” was brought from England when the house 
was built; the lower part is designed to look like a balustrade. 
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The room where Mrs. Hayward writes and attends to her household affairs. It is called the “Go. 
Between ” because it is between the old house and a service wing added later. On the walls hang 


countless souvenirs of “ Beatrice Herford’s ” eventful life. 


Before the fire sit three dogs, waiting with pensive patience 
for the enchanting moment when cakes and tea on a shining tray 
will come through the dining-room door, and the gods may re- 
ward soft, nosey pokes with delectable morsels. One of these 
dogs is a wonderful white Russian wolf-hound who dreams 
before the glow in meditative poses of immense decorative value. 
He looks like a prince who has been enchanted in this form until 
the spell shall be broken. 

On the wall opposite the chimney-piece hangs a great mirror, 
one of a pair with carved and gilded 
frames that are heirlooms of the house. 
The glasses in these mirrors have not been 
changed since they were put in new to 
grace a ball which the Madam Hayward 
of that day gave for the Marquis de La- 
fayette in her Boston house. The mirror 
in the drawing-room reflects the glittering 
prisms on the chandelier, and the blurred 
foliage outside the long windows. Its sur- 
face is so old and misty that it is like a 
deep pool into which we may peer until we 
catch some glimmer of those far-off days. 
You wonder if coming into the room 
quietly some shadowy midnight you 
might not surprise a reflection of the 
brilliant Marquis just fading from the 
mirror’s dim face! 

On a cabinet near the door into the 
dining-room are many interesting pieces 
of bric-a-brac, but the treasure of the col- 
lection is a letter from Lord Byron to a 
former owner of the house. A beautiful 
miniature of Mrs. Hayward by Miss Laura 
Hills also occupies a place of honor. 

The dining-room, a _ great, square, 


home-like room opens out of the drawing- 
room. A round table is in the center, a 
long mahogany sideboard holds family 








plate, dishes and candlesticks of silver, 
and old crystal decanters. Over a side 
table hangs the companion mirror to the 
one in the drawing-room reflecting in its 
greenish face the old portraits that are its 
contemporaries. A row of silhouettes is 
above the fireplace. In the embers below 
stand a fine pair of ancient brass andirons 
half buried in the deep bed of ashes. The 
room is presided over by a magnificent 
portrait of a colonial gentleman by Copley 
that hangs near a long window leading to 
the terrace. This picture is of another an- 
cestor of the house, — Henshawe by name, 
— and his coat of arms is carved on the 
top of the frame over his haughty head. 
Everything in the dining-room shows the 
charming bloom of age, and of years of 
happy use. 

The tastes of the former owners of this 
old mansion were so perfect that nothing 
can be suggested to improve their work, 
and the present mistress declares that she 
regards herself only as the custodian of 
the house, and that no alien touch shall 
ever change its noble aspect. 

Mrs. Hayward is devoted to her “Little 
People,” and beside her family of dogs, 
ducks, geese, and a peacock, she possesses 
a half-dozen birds. Their cages fill a sunny window in the dining- 
room. Here a goldfinch gives happy calls, the canaries hop about 
their gilded cages, and a gorgeous parrot calls for a sailor friend 
who vanished over the horizon of Polly’s life many years ago. 

In moving about the upper rooms of this tranquil home one is 
reminded of “‘ Poynton”’ — that perfect fabric of Henry James’s 
creation. ‘“‘Wandering through clear chambers,” he says, 
“‘where the vistas were long and bland, she found that the general 
effect made preference impossible.” 





A corner in the drawing-room. This carved white cupboard is painted a bright peacock blue on the 
inside which makes a splendid background for the treasures on its shelves. There has been no change 
in the furnishing of this room witvin the memory of any person now living. 











If one could have any pre- 
ference among these rooms, all 
softened by time and set out 
with old-fashioned furniture, 
one would choose the Little 
Spare Room, I am sure, for 
one’s own! This chamber is 
unreasonably enchanting. The 
walls are covered with soft 
buff paper with a self-figure. 
There is a small, four-post bed 
hung with muslin curtains that 
were brought from East India 
a half century ago. In one cor- 
ner stands an ancient lacquer 
highboy, with brass handles, 
and traces of gilt mandarins 
and bridges showing on its 
worn, black surface. The win- 
dow curtains and chair cover- 
ings are of faded chintz, in 
black and gray, patterned with 
dull-pink flowers in immense 
vases. An armchair covered 
with that most becoming soft 
pink, and Persian rugs in gray 
and buff and rose carry out 
the scheme to its perfection. 
Under an antique mirror a 
small dressing-table is flounced 
with more of the delicate old 
embroidery. Before the table 
is a low seat with a faded 
crewel-work cover. 

It is very still in the Little 
Room, and you feel that the 
lady with the turbaned head 
and the bejeweled fingers, 
whose portrail by 
Gilbert Stuart hangs 
in the parlor below, 
may have just 
stepped out. It is 
impossible to be- 
lieve the sentiment 
on the framed sam- 
pler by the bed 
that, — 


* Old time is still a-fly- 
ing.” 


for in this quiet 
room there is no 
visible trace of the 
ravaging passage of 
the Old Gentleman 
with the scythe. 
Going down the 
hall, past a_ table 
set out with every 
pattern of bedroom 
candlestick under 
the sun, we catch 
glimpses of other 
chambers with four- 
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In the dining-room hangs a magnificent portrait by Copley of an ancestor 
of the Hayward family — Henshawe by name. 


on the top of the frame. 
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His coat of arms is carved 
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fires, but we forbear to look in 
until we come to Mrs. Hay- 
ward’s special _ sitting-room 
where she writes and attends 
to the household affairs whieh 
lurk at every woman’s elbow. 
The room is known as the 
““Go-Between,” as it is be- 
tween the old house and a 
service wing added later. 

Here the walls are covered 
with soft green, the floor pol- 
ished and spread with a rich- 
toned rug or two. Against the 
wall is a great squashy sofa, 
and before the fireplace stands 
the grandfather of all wing 
chairs covered with old chintz 
striped with gorgeous roses. 
On the walls hang all sorts of 
souvenirs of Mrs. Hayward’s 
full and interesting life — orig- 
inal sketches by the artists, — 
landscapes by Appleton Brown, 
a blue bow! full of old-fashioned 
flowers by Miss Laura Hills, 
a charcoal portrait of Mrs. 
Hayward’s talented brother, 
Mr. Oliver Herford, — framed 
theater programmes, and pho- 
tographs of well-known “‘stars”’ 
in the theatrical world are all 
to be found here. 

Book-shelves crowded with 
well-worn books, and two desks 
running over with papers show 
that this is really a workshop 
in spite of its most charming 
litter of artistic be- 
longings. 

If we go down to 
the terrace on the 
west side of the 
house we find our- 
selves looking at 
one of the loveliest 
views in rural Mas- 
sachusetts. Im- 
mense oaks stand 
in stately dignity 
on the lawn, many 
of them rising to a 
height much greater 
than the _ house. 
Through their 
branches is framed 
a truly exquisite bit 
of scenery : the fields 
of Wayland, the 
rolling heights of 
Sudbury, and on 
the horizon the vio- 
let haze of Nobscot 
Hill. Some of the 








The chamber known as the “ Little Spare Room” is enchanting. The small maple four-post bed is 
post beds, and hung with muslin curtains, brought from East India a half century ago. In the picture can be seen the 
smoldering open ancient lacquer highboy with brass handles. 


long windows open 
on to the brick flags 


(Continued on page xvit) 








LIKE GRANDMOTHER’S LOWESTOFT 


HE housewife with a passion for 

antiques, who has spent time and 

money upon a collection of ma- 

hogany furniture for her dining- 
room, is wont to feel a strain at her purse 
strings when she attempts to provide 
colonial china for pantry shelves. How 
gladly will she realize that copies of an- 
tique earthenware, soft with the glaze of an 
apparent “long ago,” await her purchase 
at moderate price. 

Here are shown three fine old patterns. 
Numbers 1 and 3 are termed “Lowes- 
toft”’ for they are reproductions of that 
justly famous ware dating to 1756. A 
casual glance would indicate that a wise 
selection means merely a choice in pat- 
tern, but look before you leap to buy, dear 
madam, for there is an important differ- 
ence after all! The Tudor Rose of Num- 
ber 1, that precious flower of Queen’s gar- 
dens in the ancient House of Tudor, being 
stamped by transfer to the clay, is not 
warranted to “stay put,” and will dis- 
appear when subjected to dish-washings; 
but the apparently more delicate pat- 
terns, Numbers 2 and 3, being hand- 
painted beneath the glaze, will remain 
unfading through the endless siege of 
soapsuds, —a fact worthy of note by 
practical minds. 

To those who love good Queen Elizabeth, 
the picturesque last of the Tudors, and 
- desire a pottery to decorate an Elizabethan 
room, this design will prove eminently 
proper for display within a cabinet or to 
arrange above stately shelves in a Tudor- 
esque hallway. 

The original design is a product of the 
famous Lowestoft Pottery of England, 


BY ALICE CRARY SUTCLIFFE 




















(1) Lowestoft in Tudor Rose pattern. (2) Design from Old Swansea. (3) Lowestoft in purple 
and old-rose. 


organized in 1756 by Hewlin Lewson to 
utilize the clay of the local district. Lon- 
don potters, jealous of competition, 
bribed workmen to enter the rival shop 
and spoil the ware, but after a fortunate 
discovery of the culprits, the factory be- 
came established upon so firm founda- 
tions that, within four years, a dépét of 
distribution was opened in London and 
the sale of the justly renowned output 
became phenomenal. Later a Frenchman 
named Rose was associated with the work, 
and to him tradition assigns the introduc- 
tion of the Tudor Rose design, already a 
part of the Royal Arms of the Borough. 
Of yellow paste with bluish glaze, the 
graceful pattern sprang into immediate 
favor and continued popular as a souvenir 

















A modern tea-set of Lowestoft. 


Squat shape and curved lines suggest comfort with grace: its 


decoration was inspired by the mayflower. A design sure to delight lovers of the colonial “ good 


old days.” 
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from Lowestoft until 1804 when the 
failure of the London agent and the 
demolition of a large quantity of pottery 
in Holland, during Napoleonic invasion, 
caused the abandonment of the factory. 
Many years later, on the site of the ruined 
works, several moulds and broken bits of 
china were unearthed to provide authentic 
records of old patterns. 

Number 1 is produced in rose color 
upon soft yellow paste, a charming dash of 
splendor to match rose-colored curtains 
or to harmonize with a rose-bowered gar- 
den beyond latticed windows. 

Number 2 is a design from Old Swansea, 
another famous home of the potters’ art. 
A clever draughtsman named Young, who 
sketched flowers with admirable fidelity 
to nature, originated this delicate design. 
The Tudor Rose is again in evidence but 
its blossoms are varied and the accom- 
panying foliage is of daintier grace. This 
Swansea pattern, in colors of pink, blue, 
and yellow, is highly attractive. Hand- 
painted under the glaze, the design will be 
as enduring as the earthenware. 

The Lowestoft factory provided the 
pattern for Number 3, in purple and old- 
rose on a creamy paste background. In 
variation from Number 1 the Tudor Rose 
appears in bud, leaf, and flower. 

To a dining-room furnished with co- 
lonial mahogany, add either type of these 
old English plates and note their im- 
mediate harmony in new surroundings. 
They appear to have always been there 
because thereunto were they designed. 
Is it not better to buy something of his- 
toric worth and interest than a mere 
‘modern product which has naught but 
passing fashion to recommend it? 














The simplest of doorways may serve for a proscenium arch. 


THE 


HEARTHSTONE STAGE 


BY ELIZABETH STONE MacDONALD 








MAGINATION, the dainty goddess 
who was ever most serviceable to men, 
we have driven forth from among us. 
The centuries that endure are those 
filled with her companionship. When 
we read ot golden years under her do- 
minion it appalls us that she should 
be but a memory to this generation. 
When we consider our children, we see 
with terror that the work of our hands 
has robbed them of her very image. We killed her servitors and 
laid waste her kingdom. Goblins we drowned in gasoline, elves 
we pounded to death in engines; our facts slew her fairies and Im- 
agination fled. Now that she is gone beyond our borders we know, 
with all the clarity that absence flings upon our minds, that we 
love her and need her. We want her to come back. We make pil- 
grimage to her ravished kingdom to prove our contrition. Our 
nature-study, our dancing, our pageantry, our new enthusiasm 
for the drama are as yet but penitential exercises. If we win 
Imagination back to breathe into all these things the breath of 
life which she gave to them in Greece or Italy, she will return 
because through them, putting away the thought of commerce, 
we show her image to our children. It is the spectacle of their 
wretchedness without her that makes plain to us again that 
““where there is no vision the people are without restraint.” 
The weary indifference of our adolescents, afflicted with things, 
combined with their passive yet insatiate self-interests, drives to 
our hearts this shaft of conviction that the real and lasting 
springs of action, of joy, and of peace, lie for the men of this 
world not with the possessor and his property, but with the 
dreamer and his dreams. 
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Children begin conscious activity in the light of this truth. 
Before long a grown-up walks like Alexander athwart their sun- 
shine. Without a philosopher’s experience they accept the 
shadow that he casts for the sake of the specious reward which 
he promises. Wee Willie Winkie scuffs happily across the floor, 
choo-chooing as he goes. At the chairs on the way he slows down 
for a stop, whistles with his voice, and then sends his breath in a 
diminuendo hiss of escaping steam through teeth that are still 
rather new facts in his existence. Willie Winkie’s father is a 
Successful Business Man. With a joyful and enlarging pride he 
observes his own son’s precocity. So William is interested in 
engines — He shall have one! Next day William is presented 
with real tracks, real stations, real engines, and real cars. He 
sits on the floor thereafter and simply winds clockwork keys, 
while the machinery does the rest. This is the edge of the 
shadow. 

He gains a year or two and goes to school. Drawing is a 
torture to him, music is an agony to be growled through and 
forgotten as quickly as may be, dancing is a girl’s business that 
brings red banners of shame to wave in his face. The cloud by 
this time has grown wider and darker. A few years longer and he 
is in college. Now descriptive geometry has become an un- 
fathomable mystery to him. His recreation is in the gymnasium 
where mechanical appliances to wrest creative imagination from 
life have multiplied and waxed fat. 

At last he is his father’s successor. He sits at a desk and 
presses buttons, he sits through games where other fellows do 
the playing, just as the tin machinery worked for him in other 
years. Then he has a Wee Willie Winkie of his own, and the 
cycle is complete. It isa cycle, however, that shuts out much 
of this big and beautiful world. Thoreau gives us a far longer 
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radius: “You must — at the same time that your feet bear you 
hither and thither — travel much more in imagination.” Thus 
directed we all need to make our journeying and beware of 
clockwork keys. It is our heritage of imagination that we 
must cherish so that our spirit may be strong enough to sustain 
us in the experiences where material appliances do not help. 

An element of drama in every day’s routine keeps imagination 
alive in us. It is a magic carpet that makes an adventurous 
journey out of the day’s necessary steps, — makes “each 
withered leaf that I see in my walks something which I have 
travelled to find — travelled, who can tell how far?” This 
dramatic element ought to be exercised in all our houses. Pro- 
vision can so easily be made for it. In one house a discarded 
Nottingham lace curtain altogether nefarious in pattern and 
texture, and wrecked beyond repair by sun and dust, became, 
in turn, for the happy child to whom it was given, a bride’s veil 
and a shroud, the screen behind which the villain lurked, and 
the foaming rapids into which the despairing heroine plunged 
from achair! The girl is a mature woman now, but no mechani- 
cal reality in her experience has ever held for her the sharp 
delights of which the old curtain was the symbol in the happy 
realm of imagination. 

If so much may be done with slender means, surely no home 
need lack the refreshment of dramatic play. The old cumber- 
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some conception of the stage has kept us from realizing it 
sooner. Now, under the influence of Professor Rinehart and 
Edward Gordon Craig, we have thrown aside the veneer of 
canvas realism and learned more about the essentials of dramatic 
setting than has ever before been grasped except by the hearts of 
children and great artists. Perhaps, too, the moving picture has 
been a larger factor than we have realized in the training of our 
perception. It took the photograph to teach the modern world 
that it is the function of painting to express the spirit of the 
subject rather than its material likeness; that it is selection of 
ideal truth that distinguishes worthy artistry from mechanical 
copying; that the great artist is the revealer of the soul of things 
and not the imitator of their outward forms. Perhaps the movy- 
ing picture is exercising this same function for the drama. In 
the future that portion of the public which still craves realism, 
which wants to see a locomotive on the stage even though it 
travels to business in a train each day, which wants real horses 
and real chariots may have its cravings readily and cheaply 
satisfied through the mechanical means suited to its mechanical 
mind; but for that other portion which desires in its recreation 
to be truly made again and better made there will be furnished 
a theater where thoughtful symbols shall be selected and 
arranged for the purposes of revelation, inspiration, and peren- 
nial refreshment. In such a theater drama will take its place 





The doorway brought down to the desired proportions by means of decorative top- and side-curtains. The middle curtain 
rolls up out of sight behind the valence-like curtain above. 
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with its sister arts, and become obedient to the laws which gov- 
ern them. Its setting therefore will be that of any picture. There 
must be for it a frame within which we should consider the back- 
ground, the foreground, and the middle distance. The size of 
the picture will then become unimportaut, and the nice adjust- 
ment of line, of color, and of shapes to the ideas that they clothe 
will be a joyous exercise for the producer. An elaborate setting 
is happily no longer necessary, for we have learned that in all 
the arts he is the greatest creator who can leave out most and 
still make his statement. 

This new conception of the drama opens to each of us an 
avenue of escape from the material world of every day into the 
real world of dreams. Now we may all have pageants and panto- 
mimes and “toy theaters” within our own houses, and however 
far our land of dreams may stretch we may still embody it 
upon our tiny stage, remembering with Gordon Craig that “On 
a sheet of paper which is but two inches square you can make a 
line which seems to tower miles in the air, and you can do the 
same on your stage, for it is all a matter of proportion and 
nothing to do with reality.”” Our stage once ready we shall 
find our dreams more easily made real than our cold calcula- 
tions of the day’s material business. 

The first thing to construct is the frame. This, in the older 
stage, was known as the proscenium arch, and it was an enor- 
mous affair, high and wide enough to take in the heavens and 
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A Christmas tableau that is effective because of the very elimination of those details of stage-setting which we have hitherto thought indispensable. 


the earth and the waters under the earth. In our new conception 
of the drama it has been made much smaller, for condensation 
is the essence of the symbol. Even so concentrated an opening 
as a double door space will then need to be made somewhat 
smaller. In the actual example shown in the illustration the 
opening was seven feet and five inches square. It was reduced 
a foot and a half all round by the curtain shown in the design. 
The remaining space was closed by another curtain which drew 
up at need and out of sight behind the strip of decoration at the 
top. The material used was unbleached sheeting and cambric. 
The construction took the spare time of one woman for two 
days, and the adjustment another day. 

The side hangings were made first. Two strips of the single 
width sheeting each 2} yards long were left folded as they came 
in the piece. The strips of cambric were stitched on, the first 
one at the fold, and the other vertical strip a foot and a half 
away from that. This left an edge of the sheeting to project 
behind the casing, to allow for any accidents of wind or of push- 
ing that might slightly displace the curtain. The design was 
then cut out and stitched on. When the two side hangings were 
finished they were hung in place in the door, fastened there 
temporarily with strong thumb tacks, while the horizontal piece 
at the top, previously cut double from sheeting six inches wide, 
was pinned into place between them. This was finished next and 

(Continued on page xrziv) 











N pursuing the search for old mahogany, we are apt to 
overlook our own lovely “peasant” furniture, a single 
piece of which is sufficient to strike the colonial keynote 
in a home where of necessity much of the furnishing must 
be of modern make. It may be but one rush-bottom chair, with 
lacquer frame and golden grapes trailing over its back and 
sides, that is brought into the composition, or an octagonal tea 
tray, garlanded with bright flowers handed down by some 
worthy housewife, that has survived the wear and tear of cen- 
turies. ; 

But whatever its utilitarian use in the past, its artistic value 
as a decorative motif to-day is unquestionable. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that most of the hand-painted furniture of 
olden time, though simple in design and often crude in treat- 
ment, is re; . It has a beauty of its own and splendidly justifies 
the interest we bestow upon it. Like most primitive handicrafts, 
it lacks the hall-mark of genius, but it enjoys a quality that works 
of this sort often lack, a certain homely characteristic that 
makes its appeal to the heart rather than the mind. It is, in 
short, genuine. 

So, although we may feast our eyes on the rare specimens of 
Vernis Martin at the Metropolitan or Boston Museum, such as 
the French coach-painter made famous, or take delight in the 
































Whatever its utilitarian use in the past, its artistic value as a decorative 
motif to-day is unquestionable. 


THE VALUE OF PAINTED FURNITURE 


A REVIVAL OF AN EARLIER HANDICRAFT THAT GIVES VARIETY AND COLOR TO THE HOUSE—EXAMPLES 
OF WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH OUR OWN COLONIAL STYLE OF PAINTED FURNITURE 


BY HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 
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A magazine rack, easily portable, of an unusually substantial 
and convenient form. 


work of the Brothers Adam, Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hep- 
pelwhite with their exquisite landscapes by Angelica Kauffmann, 
we will still turn back with a feeling of real affection to the old 
rush-bottom chairs with oak-leaf tracery, to the common but 
glorified japanned trays gay with old-time blossoms, or to the 
table work-boxes and all the other primitive hand-painted pieces 
bequeathed us by our ancestors. 

As a decorative motif in the furnishing of the home, nothing 
adds a more distinctive note than the hand-painted furniture 
of colonial days. It acts as a foil for the greater dignity and 
more somber hues of ancient mahogany and lends character to 
the most ordinary setting. Most of the decorative furniture in 
use to-day was copied or patterned after that of English make 
by our own native wood-workers. Almost invariably the foun- 
dation was a solid color either in black, green, or tints of cream. 

Upon this background were painted Arcadian subjects, em- 
blematic trophies or floral garlands. Some of the English masters 
made use of certain motifs that stamp their work as individual. 
One can readily recognize Sheraton’s chairs by the frequent use 
he made of the inverted ball-flower, as well as the acanthus, 
which was another favorite form of decoration. 

In the hand-painted furniture made by the Austro-Hungarians 
the pomegranate is extensively used, while in the colonial handi- 
craft the decoration follows traditional lines. With this back- 
ground, rich in sentiment and tradition, the present-day re- 
vival of the ancient handicraft stands out sharply. It is simple, 
but so honest and lovely withal that it is winning the popularity 
it so well deserves. 

In the recent adaptation of the work, there is a tendency to 
follow a happy medium between the crude simplicity of the 
work of colonial days and the more elaborate and brilliant efforts 
of Angelica Kauffmann. A Virginia girl, Miss Louisa M’Lain 
Pleasants of Richmond, has developed a method peculiarly her 
own. Without departing from the ideas of the early craftsmen, 
she has adapted the best of the past to the artistic demands 
of the present, and her decorative furniture has become widely 
known. 
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While Miss Pleasants’s inspiration has been largely drawn 
from the primitive relics of our grandmothers’ days, she has 
also delved into the realm of early decorative art in the search 
for ideas. From old prints, ancient wall-hangings, samplers, 
and textiles, she has selected her motifs, afterward adapting 
them to suit the article she is decorating. 




















A tray appropriately decorated with a bouquet from an old-fashioned 
garden — bleeding-heart, double poppies, Canterbury bells, silver grass. 


In painting sconces, trays, candlesticks, small boxes, and the 
like, Miss Pleasants follows the tedious methods of primitive 
carriage-painters. With varnish as a medium, she rubs in each 
application carefully. Each coat is applied and allowed to let 
dry, then rubbed down with oil and pumice. In this way the 
foundation must be patiently built up. When it is hard the 
decoration is applied. Every application must stand twenty- 
four hours to dry. This makes a perfectly hard surface which 
nothing less than a sharp knife can scratch or remove. For bed- 
room sets and trays this is a particularly valuable feature since 
it permits of unlimited washing. 

A great variety of articles are capable of this sort of decoration 
and nearly every one’s attic contains one or more pieces of old 
furniture that can be mended, the surface scraped, and then 
re-decorated in this way. If, however, the dark recesses under- 
neath the eaves fail to yield the coveted treasures, it is still 
possible to buy the articles ready to decorate. If the ambitious 
housewife is unskilled in painting then she can use a stencil, 
which can be bought ready for use or may be cut to order at an 
interior decorator’s for a small sum. 

Miss Pleasants makes use of both the Vernis Martin and Vene- 
tian method in decorating her furniture and among the articles 
illuminated in this way are book-racks, desk candlesticks, chairs, 
electroliers, jewel-boxes, work-tables, and fire-screens. She does 
not confine herself to the use of the black or green background 
but uses white enamel to a large extent. 

She has done some charming bedrooms with festoons and 
wreaths of gay flowers on a white ground. The blossoms orna- 
ment the head- and foot-boards of the bed and the front of the 
bureau. For a girl’s bedroom there is nothing daintier, or for a 
guestroom nothing more appropriate, than a soft gray body 
color over which ramble old-fashioned thousand-leaved roses. 

Miss Pleasants has her own exclusive designs in furniture, 
besides a Venetian pattern, the inspiration for which she got in 
Venice itself. The chairs are of the tall, straight-backed variety, 
after the Chippendale design. They are unornamented, except 
for the application of gold leaf around the rococo edge of the 
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chairs. The body color is a rich apple green and the wood, 
when finished, is as smooth as velvet, with the mellowness of 
age which distinguishes the work of the old-time craftsmen. 

It was quite by chance that Miss Pleasants heard of the old 
workman who had spent his life in a loft not far from St. Mark’s 
making this rarely beautiful furniture by hand. After consider- 
able argument the Virginia girl finally induced him to share 
with her his secret. This includes many different operations 
but at any rate the foundation color requires fourteen applica- 
tions each of which must be rubbed down in order to obtain the 
color and texture which are its chief beauties. Mrs. John Sharpe 
Williams of Richmond has placed a set of this furniture in her 
palm room for which it seems particularly suited. 

Along with the revival of colonial painted furniture there is 
renewed interest in the Austrian peasant work which has much 
to commend it, although that dore in this country loses some 
of the charm of the native stuff. Now and then an old piece is 
to be found, but as a rule the colors are a bit too harsh to har- 
monize with our ideas of color values, a fact which only serves 
to emphasize in our eyes the value of the native painted furni- 
ture of colonial days. 

In the selection of a design for a decoration on any piece of 
furniture, the type of furniture and its probable original setting 
should be taken into consideration. A delicate treatment, worthy 
of a miniature, should not be expended on the splat of a colonial 
chair with a rush seat, nor would a broadly stenciled design of 
a flamboyant kind, like the gay birds so often seen on trays, 
be in keeping with the tapering symmetry of the table below. 
As in all artistic revivals, a knowledge of tradition and, even 
more, a feeling for tradition, are indispensable requisites. 
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A most ladylike sewing-table, exquisitely decorated. Notice that the 
decoration of the two drawers is perfectly balanced but not the same. 








ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(This department is conducted with the approval and coéperation of the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts.) 


HE little world of personal interests, for most of us, is already 

so’ full of subjects about which we feel that we really ought to 

know something (fortunately in many cases we don’t have to 

know much) that we are unlikely to go far in trying to under- 
stand the symbolism that makes a specimen of Filipino basket-weaving 
interesting to the mind as well as the eye. Design in basketry, from 
whatever part of the world it comes, looks like a highly ornamental and 
perhaps rather insane kind of geometry. We admire easily the shape and 
color, the patient dexterity with which the work is done, and the ingenuity 
with which baskets of one kind and another have been adapted to the 
various uses of a simple state of human living. The expert in such mat- 
ters is apt to grieve that in proportion as the art adapts itself to modern 
needs it loses something of its earlier excellence. Doubtless it could be 
said of the Filipino weavers as it has been said of our own Indians, that 
“the basket to the uncontaminated Indian meant a work of art, in which 
hope, aspiration, desire, love, religion, poetry, national pride, mythology, 
were all more or less interwoven. Hence the work was approached in a 
spirit as far removed from that of mere commercialism, passing whim or 
fancy, as it was from that of levity, carelessness, or indifference. There 
was an earnestness of purpose in the gathering of the materials, their 
preparation, their harmoniousness, and then in the shape, the design, the 
weave, the tout ensemble, that made basket-making to the old Indians 
almost an act of religion.’”’ And yet, happily, the three examples of modern 
Filipino basket-making here pictured show these qualities, although one 
of them is modern enough to serve as a sewing-basket.. The photographs 
exhibit the shape, design, and something of the smooth, firm texture, but 
nothing of the beauty of color that makes the smaller basket seem almost 
as if woven in strands of dull gold and decorated with a delicate and 
softly harmonious shade of green. 

The larger basket is an interesting illustration of what an editor might 
term the “‘human interest” in basketry. The design, copied from a native 
costume more than three hundred years old, is a graphic presentation of 
ideas that had long ago slowly taken shape in symbols whose meanings 
were readily comprehended by the average native. The ring in the center 
represents the sun, and stands also for the old belief that the sun is the 
source of all life. The black and white rings are the eyes of the gods, watching over the destiny of the recipient of the basket. 

For this basket, to whatever uses similar baskets may come in 
American homes, is really a wedding basket, to be filled with rice 
and sent to the bride, which is a better and more economical thing 
to do with rice than to throw it at her. The decoration tells the 
stages of a woman’s life from girlhood to the grave. The white 
ring is the first stage; her life has emanated from the sun, and the 
ring is all white because childhood is all happiness. Then the white 
and brown ring indicates maidenhood; brown typifying the cloud of 
cares and duties that begin to shadow a life in which youthful irre- 
sponsibility, indicated by white, is still a large element. Then a white 
ring tells of the happiness of approaching marriage; the darker shad- 
ows are temporarily forgotten, to return later with the white and 
brown ring that signifies married life, its work, cares, and, at the 
same time, its just proportion of joy. Finally the wide black ring, 
which usually signifies some natural element such as wind or water, 
here means the ocean and symbolizes death. Let us imagine her 
embarking on the sea of eternity, while, on the border, we see the 
heads of the birds that will bear away her soul. And so we know by 
our basket that she is now in a state of everlasting happiness. 

Thus this admirable modern example of a very ancient handicraft, 
if not filled with rice, is filled with sentiment and with ideas that were 
part and parcel of a primitive culture. And we may even question 
whether science has substituted anything more helpful for popular be- 
lief than this simple version of the life of a woman as the weaver uses it 
to adorn a wedding basket. We wonder if there is a Filipino basket 
A Philippine wedding basket to be filled with rice and sent symbolic of the life of a man. We should like to see it. We have an 

to the bride. idea that the design would be not so much concentric as eccentric. 











This basket looks as if it were were woven of strands of 
dull gold. 
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The immortal five little pigs that went to market, stayed home, had roast beef for dinner, had none, and cried wee-wee-wee all the way home. 


UNUSUAL AMERICAN TOYS 


BY RALPH BERGENGREN 











E are on the subject of toys 
serious matter, for the reader must 
have observed that toys after all 
are made by adults for adults and 
that the giving of them to children is simply a 
pleasant excuse for renewing our own youth. 
There are, of course, some exceptions, just as 
there are some people who get no real fun out of 
helping Santa Claus. Standard toys that for ages 
have defied material change — the drum, the trumpet, 
the jack-in-the-box, who is less popular than he used to 


a now knoweth. It is enough for our purposes that 
Miss Marion Weniger, in the back part of a 
carpenter’s shop in Boston, is making croco- 
diles for Christmas that are very much like 
those long-buried saurians. You drag them 
round with a string and they wriggle most 
deliciously! And so the centuries go by; civiliza- 
tions perish and are dug up again in fragments, 
and there remains permanent in humanity this joy 
of puppets and of seeing them move more or less 
like the living creatures they imitate. 


be, the spinning-top (which came to Britain with the The earliest toy-makers were necessarily craftsmen, 
Romans), the rocking-horse, and that oldest toy of all, the doll workers with their own hands, and in our present revival of 
— do not especially attract adults; but many of these standard handicraft as distinguished from machine-made products it 
toys have been cleverly varied to interest an aging intelligence. would be surprising if there were no Arts and Crafts toy- 
Jack jumping out of his box is a fore-runner of the queer snake makers. It is not my good fortune to know, even approxi- 
that springs out of a make-believe snapshot camera; and a mately, the work of all of them, but for several years the 
host of automatic contrivances delight moderns in the same craftsworker has been more and more evident in the annual 
way that the automatic coach and horses made by Philip Toy Fair, not so much in the larger toy-shops as here and there 
Camuz delighted Louis XIV. For that matter, if we may be- where craftswork of one kind and another is on exhibition. 
lieve contemporary report, our own boasted mechanical inven- Until about 1850 Santa Claus traveled the United States with 
tion has produced no automatic toy quite so successful as that a pack whose contents were practically all imported. Toys 
of the ingenious Philip. The miniature horses drew the minia- were relatively few and simple. The German villager near 
ture coach to the feet of the King, a little footman opened the Sonneberg was content to build a Noah’s Ark and carve the 
door, and a little lady stepped out and made the Grand Monarch patriarch, his family, and a reasonable menagerie, all for 
a little courtesy. Whereat the Court marveled greatly. about the equivalent of a penny and a half. It was a small 

And we know, too, that in the thirteenth century Willars de ark, and the type is still familiar, although surely, sooner or 
Hanecort made an angel that “‘ would always point to the sun”’; later, somebody will make a realistic Noah’s Ark, scientifically 
and in the eighteenth Jaques Vaucanson invented an automatic correct, able to survive a flood in the bathtub, and incidentally 
figure that played the flute and an automatic duck that wad- informing the Child Mind about the kinds of animals with 
dled. These were achievements that secured a kind of twilight which Noah, Ham, Shem, and Japheth were really acquainted. 
immortality for their creators; but who made the movable pup- Such a Noah’s Ark would be worth seeing; and many an uncle 


pets that have been found in ancient Egyptian tombs no man would buy it at sight and play with it secretly till Christmas. 





Colonial furniture to delight the heart of any little girl, with a Morris chair for the child who prefers the modern to the old. 
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A crocodile that wriggles enthrallingly as he follows one at the end of his string. Accomplished bears and seals, teetering with trained solemnity. 


Nuremberg, whose modern factories have been declared capable 
of mobilizing in one day an army of half a million tin-soldiers, 
horse and foot, with artillery, ammunition, and supply trains, 
was our chief source of Jead and tin toys; and Sonneberg, with 
its surrounding hamlets, sent us its furry and feathery birds and 
beasts, its wooden guns, rattles, rocking-horses, and jumping- 
jacks. Much of this activity, although nobody then talked about 
Arts and Crafts, was craftswork, handed down in families, and 
so true to tradition that even to-day many an elephant, hippo- 
potamus, or rhino is made in Sonneberg in the very likeness of 
creatures made there in the time of Frederick the Great. 

Dolls, however, came chiefly from England. The French Doll 
had not yet “arrived” to dazzle the American nursery; and the 
blue-eyed doll of this very Christmas is perhaps reminiscent of a 
fashion for blue eyes that came in with Victoria. But these were 
less definitely a handicraft product: made in pieces, heads here, 
eyes elsewhere, bodies in one place and dresses in another, — for 
Jenny Wren, the doll’s dressmaker in “Our Mutual Friend,” 
was a real woman in contemporary England, — they were finally 
assembled and put together for export. Of truer handicraft 
doubtless were the wooden-headed “Flanders babies” that 
England had earlier imported from the Netherlands. Nor were 
the English dolls lacking in something of that variety which 
makes our modern doll population so bewilderingly indescrib- 
ble. At the Great Exhibition of 1851 adults and children were 
delighted together by the dolls of all ages, from grandmother 
doll to baby doll, appropriately costumed by the then famous 
doll-maker, Madame Montanari. The interest they attracted 
leads one to think that Madame may have been a pioneer in 
making what we now call “character” dolls; and that the Oliver 
Twist and Little Nell whom I saw not long ago sitting placidly 
on a shelf in the Arts and Crafts Shop in Boston are in a way de- 


With these woo 
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scended from the Montanari doll family. These are the modern 
handicraft of Mrs. Mary K. Thomas: characters out of Dickens 
(his importance in Toyland is good evidence that he still has a 
considerable reading public) whose full appreciation I suspect 
demands more literary knowledge than the average little girl is 
likely to bring to it. But this is of no real consequence. Where 
the adult sees Dickens and the charm of good craftswork the 
little girl will see doll, which is all that is necessary. The im- 
portant thing is that the little girl’s mother has not been con- 
verted to the theory that playing with dolls continues the Sub- 
ordination of the Sex and postpones its Intelligent Participation 
in the ballot. 

Children (and here I am sure Santa Claus would agree) are not 
little realists. Perhaps you remember your Stevenson, — 


“We built a ship upon the stairs 
All made of the back-bedroom chairs 
And filled it full of sofa pillows 
To go a-sailing on the billows. 


We took a saw and several nails, 
And water in the nursery pails; 
And Tom said, “ Let us also take 
An apple and a slice of cake;”” — 
Which was enough for Tom and me 
To go a-sailing on, till tea. 


We sailed along for days and days 
And had the very best of plays; 
But Tom fell out and hurt his knee, 
So there was no one left but me.” 


Yet in rare instances the shipping of Toyland reaches a real- 
ism hardly attained elsewhere. The toy boats built by Mr. 
Ralph Woollet in his spare hours — Mr. Woollet being an elec- 
trician in the Directory and at leisure a craftsman with a lifelong 








ad RE. 


den figures in bright red, green, and yellow “ unlickable ” paint any child can illustrate her “ Alice in Wonderland ” in 


a manner that will rival — in her eyes — the drawings by Tentr.iel. 
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These soldiers, although they are evidently doing the “ goose step,” 
could not inspire anything but joy. From cockade to spats they are 
irresistible. 


taste for the sea — find their way into juvenile ownership so 
readily that few of them are ever long on public exhibition. Of 
recent years several of the boys of the old New England town of 
Marblehead have become craftsman (or craftsboy) boat-builders 
whose toy boats have the lines and sailing qualities of real yachts. 
Mr. Woollet carries the realistic toy boat to its ultimate conclu- 
sion — it is to him I would go for a Noah’s Ark that would still 
float if both faucets in the bathtub had been left wide open — 
and allows us to peer with one eye through a tiny door on infini- 
testimal handmade hinges into a cabin comfortably furnished 
with seats. If all his boats were brought together a museum 
would welcome them as a valuable record of types of American 
boat-building: and yet, used as toys, it may at least be argued 
that they carry detail to an unnecessary perfection. Like criti- 
cism has been spoken of the toy furniture that Mr. Ralph T. 
Jones makes in his workshop in Hingham, but here it seems less 
tenable. Granting the proud possession of a doll, must there not 
follow a desire to provide that doll with household possessions 
—a bed to sleep in, a bureau for its clothes, tables and chairs 
and tea things when other dolls come 
to visit? 

And there is also in Hingham Mr. 
Luce, who makes houses, upstairs and 
down, for dolls to live in. I cannot be 
sure of this; but if I were a little girl 
myself I think these toys would give 
me a real and little-girlish satisfac- 
tion. As it is I must perforce regard 
them with a certain emotional re- 
moteness; and in this cold light it 
appears that Mr. Jones has struck a 
happy medium between Toyland and 
reality, for although he finds his mod- 
els in the old colonial types, he follows 
them with a breadth and simplicity 
that gives his pigmy furniture a charm 
of its own and adapts it quite natur- 
ally to the world of playthings. Per- 
haps, too, there is a difference between 
little girls and little boys in this mat- 
ter; and little girls have a keener en- 
joyment of the realism that is so dear 
to adults. 

Dependent upon importation till 
the middle of the last century, a 
few individual toy-makers started in 
America in the early fifties, and within 
a few years the American toy was well 


This sail-boat could ride out “ half-a-gale ” or sail in the 
“eye of the wind” like a truly grown-up boat. 
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A Dickens’ doll-party with Mrs. Jarvey sitting comfortably next to the 
very well-fed looking Oliver Twist, of whom Dora Copperfield seems to be 


rather scornful. Little Nell is on Dora’s other hand. 


on the way to an international position. Factories increased and 
multiplied. The growth of the industry at the beginning of the 
present century to something over 150 factories, about 4000 
workmen, and a yearly output of about $4,000,000 worth ot 
toys has been lately rather surprisingly overlooked by editorial 
writers shedding their inky tears at the pitiful state of the chil- 
dren under the toy famine threatened by an embargo of the 
annual importation from Germany. The children, bless them, 
have been in no serious danger; and the art and mystery (as it 
might once have been called) of producing handmade toys has 
received a milder boom than might have been expected. Crafts- 
men are modest persons, and it is hardly probable that any of 
them will soon duplicate the fortune rolled up by a French 
workman who hit upon the profitable idea of making tin- 
soldiers out of discarded sardine cans. A good many years 
ago this great achievement was mentioned in an essay in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, probably unknown to the present reader, 
and quotable also for its picturesque suggestion of toy sources 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. It is the war in 
France between the French toys and 
the German: — 


“Victorious by virtue of their cheap- 
ness, the Germans advance. From the 
Black Forest descend every Christ- 
mas hordes of wooden oxen, sheep, 
horses, and dogs to measure them- 
selves against the wares of the wood- 
carvers of the Vosges. From Ham- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Berlin emigrate 
every winter thousands of dolls to dis- 
pute the favor of buyers with their 
French colleagues, and every winter 
dense squadrons of spike-helmetted 
Prussian tin-soldiers cross the Rhine 
to invade the toy-shops and nurseries 
of France. The struggle is unequal, 
the competition too great. Sieben- 
burgen and Tyrol furnish at will a 
complete chemist’s shop, a plentifully- 
supplied grocery store, or a well- 
stocked farm with crops and imple- 
ments, cows, sheep, and goats grazing 
on the verdant pasture, for three 
francs fifty centimes. Hamburg, at 
the same moderate price, offers a 
doll irreproachable to the superficial 

(Continued on page rzv) 
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Through its correspondence departments, THe House BEAUTIFUL is 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. 


THE CHRISTMAS HRISTMAS is here again. We’ve 
SPIRIT—AND got to go through with it. We might 
SCRUGGINS as well make up our mind. The trouble 

is, if we take time running around look- 
ing for Christmas presents, Scruggins, across the street, will take 
advantage of our absence to get that Oshkosh customer away 
from us, as sure as fate. Well, let him. After all, business was 
made for man, not man for business. 

Getting out like this, in the frosty air, with the streets full of 
people and all the Christmas flummery, — tinsel and cotton 
snow and diamond dust and immemorial popcorn and squeakers 
and squawkers and bells, — why, all these things and a thousand 
others sort of bring back that Christmas, not so very many years 
ago, when we went out to select something that would be fitting 
to lay at the feet of the radiant being who had promised to join 
us in that most fascinating project in the whole world — the cre- 
ation of a new home. (What made her do it? When we think 
that she might have married that rooster in spectacles who asked 
her her philosophy of life, we catch our breath to this very day.) 

No one thing was. good enough for her in those days, so we 
tried to get her all the things there were. Our pilgrimage took us 
all over town and, my! how our legs ached, but our heart was 
singing. We sometimes smile nowadays when we think of some 
of the things we bought her, things she could n’t use at all; but 
folly is one of the gods’ prerogatives, and we were a god then, as 
everybody else is in the celestial seasons. 

All too soon came the time when our business hung in the bal- 
ance, and we were afraid to look at the Interest Account and the 
Bills Payable; when we had to go mighty carefully, and buy 
only things we could actually use. And, one Christmas, we did 
n’t give each other any presents at all. Some doggerel verses 
were all we had to give her, and a wonderful smoking-jacket she 
made herself was all she had to give us. They are upstairs in the 
cedar chest in the attic now, the smoking-jacket threadbare, 
with the verses in the pocket, read more than once, I guess. 
Happy times, of course, but we pray they may never come back 
again. 

To-day, we are going to forget little Marmaduke and little 
Madrigal. We are going to run our legs off as we did in those 


early years. We are going to get something priceless for that 
person beyond price who gave such an enormous hostage to for- 
tune when she married us. It is n’t necessary for Christmas to 
come around to make us realize how infinitely more we care for 
her than we did then, but perhaps a gift would tell her better 
than words could. We are rather timid about using words; we 
are rather apt to use words to express thoughts that are hardly 
worth expressing. 

Hello! Here’s a character doll about as ugly as we were when 
a baby. Just the thing for Madrigal. And here’s one of those 
tinkly little banks that Marmaduke has been clamoring for. We 
hope it may develop more of a saving disposition in him than he 
could ever inherit from his father. It’s no use — we can’t keep 
the children out of Christmas, even for a moment. 

Upstairs we creep with our bundles, but, bless you, there’s not 
the slightest danger of waking the kiddies. There they sleep, 
clothes kicked off, of course — the sweetest, curlingest, most 
mischievous children in Christendom! When we paint our great 
picture symbolic of infancy, it will not consist of cherubs among 
flowers and all that sort of thing. It will simply be a picture of 
a pair of Canton flannel night-drawers. 

One ceremony is too sacred for any one except the head of the 
household; but our wife graciously lets us go with her when she 
selects the tree, and she lets us put it up for her. We are very 
proud of this privilege for, like most men, we have a high opinion 
of our mechanical skill. 

Our wife was born up north, and she knows what’s what in 
trees. No pine or spruce for her. It’s got to be fir balsam — the 
genuine article; and while we’re watching her pick out the tree, 
whom should we see, on the other side of the shop, watching his 
wife pick out a tree, but that villain Scruggins. Somehow, we 
never thought of Scruggins as having a wife and buying Christ- 
mas presents. Can it be possible that they have little Scrugginses 
at home? 

We find ourself approaching him, we see ourself shaking his 
hand, we hear ourself saying rather sheepishly, “ Merry Christ- 
mas, Scruggins!”’ 

Our Oshkosh customer is safe for that night at any rate. The 
idea comes to us — we hardly know how — that maybe it would 
n’t be a bad scheme to form friendly relations with Scruggins, 
that possibly it might even be good for business if we dropped 
in on him occasionally for lunch. 

Do you think that we are going to let the man in the shop 
carry home our tree for us? Not much! The Spirit of Christmas 
has got into our blood, and we amble along beside our wife with 
the tree on our shoulder, aromatic, its infinitely elastic tip and 
branches dancing to our steps. Only one thing bothers us: we 
have n’t quite decided whether to put up the tree on cantilever 
principles or the principle of the suspension bridge. And we hope 
we won’t hit our thumb as often as we did last Christmas. 

One whiff of fir balsam makes the whole world young. 


ITH New York State’s passage 

of a bill which provides that no 
one shall practice under the title of 
Architect or Registered Architect un- 
less regularly registered, architecture in this country took one 
step higher in the ranks of the recognized and dignified profes- 
sions. Other states — notably New Jersey — have similar laws, 
but the seal of approval set by New York’s action adds signifi- 
cance to the movement. 

It is interesting to watch the standardization of the various 
professions in this country: the dentist has become a professional 
within two generations; the trained nurse is rapidly becoming 
so. It is, of course, absurd that the architect with his highly 
specialized and highly technical training should not long ago 


STANDARDIZING 
THE ARCHITECT’S 
PROFESSION 
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have been set aside in a class unmistakably differentiated from 
that of carpenters and contractors. But just as any handy 
woman with a smattering of medical information used to be 
accepted as a trained nurse, — and still is in too many com- 
munities, —so almost any one with a knack at planning or 
remodeling has been able to call himself an architect and to 
accept pay for his services. Indeed, the man who was about to 
build a house often has not known how to distinguish between 
the trained and the amateur architect, although he would always 
have been safe in engaging a member of The American Institute 
of Architects. But now in the state of New York, as in others, 
the matter is definitely decided. 

All applicants for the title of R.A. must be twenty-one years 
old, of good moral character, have graduated from a High 
School, passed through two years of college or its equivalent, 
and had five years of practical experience in the office of a 
reputable architect. If a graduate from a recognized architect- 
ural school, three years of practical experience is sufficient. 
After having met these requirements, the applicant must pass 
a searching examination under the supervision of the Regents 
of the State University, conducted by a board of five examiners, 
all of whom have been in actual practice not less than ten 
years. This insures a standard which is not only high techni- 
cally, but is outside of politics. Details, such as regulating prac- 
tice outside the state, etc., are explicitly and justly arranged. 

One reason why this obviously admirable bill has been so 
long in passing — the New York Society of Architects has been 
working for it for nine years — is partly because the various 
Building Trade Associations have been afraid that it might in- 
jure them: that if an owner of a house preferred to engage a car- 
penter or a contractor to prepare drawings to form the basis of 
a contract, there might be difficulty because the plans were not 
prepared by an architect. However, now that it is made clear 
that the bill is not directed against the contractor’s custom of 
preparing and filing plans, but against the demoralizing custom 
of unqualified persons practicing architecture, this objection has 
been removed. 

All who hope for increasingly intelligent and artistic work in 
this field must be glad to hear of the passage of a bill which can- 
not help but raise the standard of the profession. 


THE CITY HE advent of the skyscraper has made the 
BLOCK city block —especially in a large and grow- 

ing city —anarchitectural problem. A generation 
ago, when houses were two or three or four stories high and 
popular styles of architecture were more uniform than now, 
there was little opportunity for discordant diversity in the fewer 
city blocks that then existed. Now a twenty-story office building 
may stand next to a one-story bank; tall houses and short 
houses — collectively inharmonious, even when they are indi- 
vidually impeccable — are crowded side by side: red and yellow 
and white and brown, Renaissance and Colonial and Neo-Gothic 
and what not. And of the higher buildings each has the same 
amazing peculiarity — an elaborately planned and decorated 
front and bare unfinished sides. Oftener than not a heavy cor- 
nice projects over the sidewalk, capping merely the front of the 
building without being continued around it. It is seen in cross 
section, as it were, by anybody walking up the street; it appears 
to have little organic connection with the rest of the building; it 
looks top-heavy; it is an architectural anomaly. There is some- 
thing amusing in this ornamentation of the facade and neglect of 
the side walls. To imagine that by plastering ornaments on the 
front of a house one renders the sides of it invisible, is to share 
the delusion of the ostrich. As a matter of fact, a high building 
Is nearly always seen from the side — i.e., by people walking up 
or down the street. Why, one wonders, cannot people learn to 
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build houses with some apparent recognition of the fact that 
they will be visible from every point of the compass, and not 
merely, as the architect’s elevation would suggest, from a point 
immediately opposite the front door? 

Puzzled, we go to the architect for an explanation. He assures 
us that his position is not easy. He would like to extend the cor- 
nice around the whole building, but to do this is to incur expense 
and to encroach upon his neighbor’s territory, at the risk both of 
litigation and of having to tear the whole thing away in case his 
neighbor also proposes to build a skyscraper. He would like to 
cut windows in the side walls, but to do this is sometimes to be 
obliged to pay rent for using his neighbor’s light and air, — for 
the law holds that a one-story bank has rights over everything 
above it up to the zenith. The architect can, of course, ornament 
his side walls by some form of pattern in the brickwork which, 
without projecting, would carry out the motive used in the face 
of the building; but this is only a half-way measure at best. He 
is up against it. 

And the remedy? It looks far away, but we may hope that the 
future will increasingly teach us its wisdom: the remedy is rigid 
restriction upon the height and design of the buildings in a given 
block, or else — either by private or public enterprise — the in- 
creased construction of blocks of uniform buildings. 


ROADSIDE PLANTING HE gigantic enterprise of beau- 
ON A GIGANTIC tifying the borders of the Lin- 
SCALE coln Highway — the 3400 miles of 

it, stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific —— has been undertaken by the women’s clubs 
throughout the Union. The clubs of each state are responsible 
for that section of the Highway which runs through their state. 
Under a conservation chairman, and sometimes with the assist- 
ance of the Forestry Department of the State University — as 
in Nevada where there are stretches of fifty miles with no water 
and no possible means of irrigation — the planting has already 
been begun in several of the states. 

“The Sunrise Entrance” is in New York State, and the white 
oak — symbolic to the American mind of the sturdiness of Lin- 
coln’s character — will be combined with Norway maples, hem- 
lock, and white birches. In New Jersey, American laurel will be 
massed al the entrance to cities and towns and about places of 
historic interest. Pennsylvania will accentuate the charm of her 
native vegetation by setting hardy vines and perennials among 
her natural forests. A wild garden effect will distinguish Ohio. 
Indiana will seek variety with sycamores, elms, hardwood 
maples, golden glow, and roses. In Iowa the prairie rose will 
herald the entrance to towns. Perhaps Illinois will have one ot 
the most interesting combinations, for she has arranged for a 
“Lincoln motif”: there will be the white oak, to symbolize the 
great President’s integrity, an evergreen in token of his unwith- 
ering fame, and a flowering dogwood in reminder of rail-splitting 
days, as this was the timber most highly prized by pioneers for 
making wedges. The Kentucky coffee tree recalls the state of 
Lincoln’s birth, while the wild grape, the silver-bell tree and the 
juniper berry all contribute to the poetic significance. 

Cottonwoods will border much of the distance west of the 
Mississippi. In Wyoming, quaking aspens and box elders will 
find a place. Where vegetation will flourish in Utah, the Segra 
lilies, the state flower, will be planted. Nevada will range cedars, 
pines, and native junipers along the rivers and in the mountain 
districts. The Highway will emerge to its triumphal close through 
a long lane made bright with California poppies, blue lupins, pep- 
per trees and gay shrubs and flowers; moreover, the schoolyards 
that reopen on to the road are to be improved with gardens, and 
from the South have already come inquiries about the possibility 
of new roads and a more general interest in road planning. 











A COLLECTION OF 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago, 

Zaehnsdorf, the noted English 
bookbinder, presented Mr. Henry S. 
Rowe, of Boston, with his first book- 
plate. To-day, Mr. Rowe has one 
of the two largest collections of 
bookplates in the United States. It 
would be impossible to give more 
than the most sketchy idea of the 
various periods covered by his col- 
lection in a magazine article, so we 
have chosen but a few examples from 
one period —the early eighteenth- 
century French —in which Mr. 
Rowe has no rival, his collection of 
plates of this time being unique. To 
a novice in collecting, or to one who 
does not possess even a bookplate 
of his own, Mr. Rowe’s collection of 
over 20,000 ex libris is rather over- 
powering — the patience, the knowl- 
edge, the persistence represented by 
the hundreds of mounted and labeled 
plates arranged in the drawers of the 
large mahogany filing-cabinet throw 
the onlooker, who may not have the 
soul of a collector, into a mild state 
of hypnosis. He stares at bookplate 


after bookplate in helpless wonder, unable, at first, to differentiate 
one period from another, or one master engraver from his rivals. 


RARE 


One would certainly fly from the surgical instruments held 
by the pendent ribbons in this bookplate of a surgeon. 
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A highly interesting, because dated, plate. The black hat denotes the abbé 
by its two rows of tassels at the ends of the cords on either side. 
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BOOKPLATES 


These plates, in most instances, 
come to Mr. Rowe pasted in books, 
and one wonders how they have been 
detached from the inside covers to 
which they have been sticking for 
a century or four — Mr. Rowe has 
some very interesting fifteenth-cen- 
tury plates — but the method is so 
commonplace that it is startling: he 
simply soaks the bookplate until it 
is loosened as one soaks an uncan- 
celed postage stamp to save two 
cents! Then he smooths it out and 
presses it, like an autumn leaf, be- 
tween heavy books. Mr. Rowe has 
one recalcitrant bookplate — he has 
sponged it, soaked it, done every- 


holds fast to its cover. 

The style of the period here repre- 
sented is named after King Louis 
XV, but these designs show how the 
old always intermingles with the 
new, for none are altogether true to 
their period. The Louis XV style — 
practically equivalent to the English 
Chippendale — is characterized by 
the pear-shaped shield in a frame- 


work of flowers, branches, shell, or rock-work; ribbons, also, 
are used as in the “Wreath and Ribbon” style of plates. 











The fleurs-de-lis show royal descent, but the bar on the escutcheon shows: 
that the owner, Charles de Bourbon, could not have ascended the throne. 
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This design, with Saulot’s name framed 
formally, is well balanced and full of grace. 
The coronet with its nine pearls on the 
points tells us that de Bospin was a baron. 
The azure field of the shield carries two 
roundels in the chief, a chevron and star 
in the base. 


This clear-cut plate is handsome in its way. 
The shield is characteristically pear-shaped 
and hasa shell-shaped cartouche (Chippen- 
dale style) from which projects a Jacobean 
scroll, although its two sides are not exactly 
alike as they would be in the perfect Jacobean. 





In this delicate bookplate of Meyran de 
Lagoy, by Michel, the spirit of the artist 
handled the fashion of the day in a beauti- 
ful manner. Michel used the tiny blazing 
urns on the corner brackets of the Re- 
gence period; the sprays of palm and myr- 
tle, bows and arrows, demon’s head, twisting 
snakes upon the base, the cherubs support- 
ing the ducal crown, the well-delineated 
eagles, all of the Louis XV period ; and the 
pear-shaped but upright shield carrying 
Meyran’s quartering and another coat of 
arms — varied decorations truly, but he used 
them with restraint and a symmetry of de- 
lineation which gives this plate its charm. 
The plate is dated 1723. A few years later, 
Meyran de Lagoy had it altered somewhat. 
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Here we have an excellent example of the 
few plates of this period which retained the 
regularity of form and correct heraldic de- 
sign. The supporters are heraldic eagles. 
The date of Francis Mouchard’s plate is 1732, 
but the heavy cartouche lattice-work of the 
base and the similar sides are Jacobean. 


This restrained and beautiful bookplate 
was possibly designed from the arms of 
the head of the monastery as the coro- 
net at the top of the shield is that of a 
baron, while the archbishop’s miter and 
crook signify rank in the church. 








Quite a graceful little ex libris with its 
two shields accolé each set in a shell frame 
is this which belonged to La Comtesse de 
Langeac. Its value lies largely in the fact 
that it is a dated and named plate, carrying 
the arms of the lady and the coronet of 
her rank. 
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Flashlight photograph by Frederick J. Whitehead. 


WILD FOWL 








T was not so very long ago that the 
prevalent interest in birds first ex- 
tended itself to include the water- 
fowl. Formerly these were known 
only to sportsmen, gunners, and or- 
nithologists, and the average “bird- 
lover’ (to use the current term) con- 
tented himself with wondering about 
them, as did Bryant in his famous 

— poem, and never thought of trying to 
study them. Such study was, indeed, well-nigh impossible with- 
out a gun. Even Thoreau, with all the time he spent on the 
Concord River and about Walden Pond and with the very ac- 
tive interest he always took in the larger and wilder birds, seems 
to have succeeded in identifying only five species of ducks in his 
Concord waters. Now, however, the creation of public parks 
and reservations in the neighborhood of cities and towns, includ- 
ing ponds, lakes, riverbanks, and sea-beaches, and the prohibi- 
tion of shooting on reservoirs, natural and artificial, have 
changed all that. The ducks, gulls, coot, grebes, and other 
waterfowl have been quick to learn where they are safe from 
molestation, and they congregate on these protected waters in 
goodly numbers every autumn. 

The birds are tamer, too, where protection is afforded them, 
and this is especially true in the late autumn and the winter, 
after they have accustomed themselves to the proximity of man 
and his works. Those that frequent the freshwater ponds stay 
by till they freeze over, when some of them go farther south 
and others repair to the seashore, where they are always sure of 
open water. The large ponds freeze over gradually, leaving 
































The setting wood duck. 


BY FRANCIS H. ALLEN 
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NEAR HOME 





areas of vpen water in the deepest or warmest parts, which 
grow less and less from day to day, but the birds wait till no 
open water at all is left before the last of them take their de- 
parture. The ice makes a welcome resting-place for them far 
from the dangers of the shore, and they seem never to suffer 
from cold feet. The ducks may then be seen, some diving, feed- 
ing, and swimming about in the water and others squatted on 
the ice with head laid over the back under the scapulary feathers 
in the attitude of repose. There is more or less walking about 
upon the ice, too, and I remember the ludicrous sight of a 
lone black duck on Fresh Pond in Cambridge one winter day 
marching steadily several hundred feet over the ice from one 
open spot to another to join a group of her companions — a 
journey which occupied a considerable amount of time. She 
could have covered the distance much more quickly by flying, 
but walking appeared to be the order of the day. 

The black ducks are by far the most numerously represented 
of the ducks on the Massachusetts ponds. Flocks of two or 
three hundred of these birds are not uncommon, and on the 
ponds less frequented by man, like the Winchester Reservoirs, 
where they are somewhat wild, they present a fine sight as 
they rise on your approach, wheel about in the air, and wing 
their way over a strip of land to another pond nearby. In plum- 
age these are the least beautiful of all our ducks, and they are 
lacking, too, in beauty of form, but there is a certain clean-cut 
style about them which unites with intelligence and cunning to 
make them prime favorites with the duck-hunter. Few sights 
that the bird-student meets with in the course of the year are 
more inspiring than these wild flights of the black duck. 

Perhaps the next in numbers on the freshwater ponds is the 
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lesser scaup duck, which occurs in dozens or scores where the 
black duck is found in hundreds. The lesser scaup, distinguished 
from the greater scaup by its size and by the purple reflections 
on the black head of the drake, is much more abundant on 
fresh water than its relative with the green reflection. On salt 
water, however, the greater scaup is more at home, and off 
Moon Island in Boston Harbor, a large “raft” of hundreds or 
even thousands of these birds spends the winter. 

Small flocks of a half-dozen to a dozen ruddy ducks may be 
found on the ponds — strange little birds that sit low in the 
water and commonly carry their tails cocked up as they swim 
about. These and the scaup are divers, unlike the black duck, 
which feeds on and near the surface and seldom does more than 
tip up in the water, standing apparently on its head with tail 
pointing to the zenith. With them, and in numbers approxi- 
mating the lesser scaup, we generally find the American coot, 
not a duck but of the rail family, though, unlike most of its con- 
geners, it is a swimmer rather than a walker. The coot is even 
smaller than the ruddy duck and is easily distinguished by its 
blackish and slate-gray plumage and its white bill, as well as by 
its somewhat henlike form and its habit of sitting high in the 
water and bobbing its head as it swims. 

The coot and the diving ducks are the victims of the piratical 
practices of the baldpate, or American widgeon, a beautiful 
duck, somewhat smaller than the black duck, which gets a large 
part of its living by stealing from the divers. Though a surface- 
feeding duck by ancestry, it seems to have a predilection for the 
food of the diving ducks. It is very restless and active, and 
when the coot or scaup are feeding, it swims rapidly about 
among them, and as soon as one comes to the surface after a 
dive, the “poacher” is there on the spot ready to snatch’ the 
morsel from its bill before it can swallow it. Fortunately for 
their victims, the baldpates are never very numerous on our 
ponds and we seldom see more than four or five together. 

Another species of duck that is sometimes present in fair 
numbers is the American merganser, a fish duck with narrow 
bill. This is the largest of our ducks, and the male is one of the 
handsomest, black and white in fine contrast, the white seem- 
ingly predominating. They are usually restless and clannish, 
flying about a good deal, and they appear to advantage both 
on the wing and in the water. The golden-eye, or whistler, is 
similarly colored but smal- 


winged teal, shoveller, pintail, wood duck, redhead, canvas- 
back, ring-necked duck, and buffle-head. Besides many diving 
ducks, this includes all the freshwater, or surface-feeding, ducks 
accredited to the Northeastern States with the single exception 
of the gad-wall, which is a rare bird on the Atlantic coast north 
of Florida. 

An interesting habit of these autumn and winter visitors to 
our waters is that of shifting about from pond to pond as the 
fancy takes them or as the freezing of one pond sends them to 
another which is still open. Some of the birds are given to rov- 
ing, —the mergansers for example, —and one is never quite sure 
of finding them at any one pond. Others are more sedentary 
in their habits and may remain on the same pond throughout 
the season. Apparently the black ducks, sometimes if not 
regularly, fly over to the salt water in the late afternoon, to feed 
in the marshes and to spend the night, returning each morning 
to the freshwater ponds. It is probable, too, that some of the 
other ducks accompany them, for a community spirit seems to 
animate these gatherings of various species. Especially when 
only a few of a kind are together, they appear to feel the neces- 
sity of associating themselves with the larger and stronger band 
of the black ducks. 

When Jamaica Pond froze completely over on the 30th of 
December in 1909, a little company of ducks, that had stuck by 
it till the last, settled themselves, after a few days of wandering, 
in little Leverett Pond, Olmsted Park, where the inflowing 
small stream known as Muddy River kept an area of open water 
throughout the winter. There were four baldpates, a lesser 
scaup, a female redhead, a male canvas-back, and a male ring- 
necked duck, — the last three rare birds for this region, — and 
they spent the rest of the winter there, a source of great interest 
to the local observers. 

The autumn and early winter, however, is the great water- 
fowl season on our ponds, though some species regularly stay 
over till the spring or return then from a winter spent farther 
south. Perhaps the most noticeable of the spring ducks are the 
American mergansers, which, on fine days in March, may be 
seen performing their courtship evolutions, dashing about 
through the water and sending up little fountains of spray 
into the air behind them. Occasionally a pair of black ducks 
or wood ducks may stay to nest in the region. 

The nesting of the wood 
duck in eastern Massachu- 





ler and shorter-necked. It 
prefers salt water but is 
found in small numbers on 
the ponds from time to 
time, and it still haunts in 
sizable flocks the Charles 
River Basin, which it be- 
gan to frequent before the 
big dam changed it from 
salt or brackish water to 
fresh. 

The other ducks of our 
protected ponds are all 
somewhat irregular in oc- 
currence and found in small 
numbers— one, two, three, 
or half a dozen at a time. 
Not a season goes by but 
some of them are seen, 
though never all of them 
in a single season. These 
less common ducks are the 
hooded merganser, mal- 
lard, European widgeon, 
green-winged teal, blue- 








Scaup ducks, male and female. 
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setts is now so uncommon 
that I am especially glad 
to be able to print the ac- 
companying photograph, 
taken last May, of a female 
sitting on her eggs at the 
bottom of a hole in an old 
apple tree near the Shaw- 
sheen River in Andover. 
The picture was taken by 
flashlight and is perhaps 
unique. This method is 
not to be recommended, 
however, being somewhat 
too trying to the nerves 
of a setting-bird, but in 
the present case it seems 
not to have been dis- 
astrous, for though, un- 
fortunately, the nest was 
deserted before hatching- 
time, it was not till nine 
days after the photograph 
was taken. 





Photograph by Arthur A. Allen. 





























All over our land are houses like this, houses that have seen a hundred Christmases, and that may, happily, see a 
hundred more, houses into which has gone “the ancient love of man for his shelter,” and that hold, for woman, “all the 
treasures of her eyes, her mind, her heart.” 
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LLof us are familiar with Dr. Johnson’s 
irritated remark: “‘ Boswell, lend me a 
shilling, not to be repaid.” We can 
forgive the good doctor’s aversion to 
paying the pound of flesh when we 
remember that on his part he seldom 
exacted payment. His remark was an 
unconscious protest against that at- 
titude which makes life a sort of 
ledger, with stern-faced Duty balanc- 
ing the books at the end of the year. We can’t pretend to be 
more than amateurs in the domain of morality, but we venture 
the timid prophecy that with the progress of the race, the 
sense of duty will be gradually sloughed off like a spiritual appen- 
dix vermiform. In that happy time, we shall all do what we 
ought to do, from the heart out, because we want to. 

The ledger view of life is especially noticeable at Christmas 
time. How often have we heard people say that they “fared 
very well,” and then began an enumeration of their presents — 
tin battle-axe for the Turkish corner, stuffed alligator holding a 
card-tray, sofa pillow with a realistic representation on it of a 
lighted cigar, etc., etc. But we don’t remember having heard 
anybody remark how well the other fellows fared: we don’t, at 
least, remember hearing any one say that his Christmas was a 
great success because he was in a position to give almost all the 
presents he wanted to. 

The whole question is terribly vexatious. What in the world 
are we going to give to all our wife’s relations? What are we 
going to spend good money on for our husband’s great uncle in 
Painted Post who gave us, when we were married, that horrid 
box of sea shells embedded in glue which we have to get out and 
put on the living-room table every time he visits us? 

There ought to be a sort of clearing-house for Christmas pres- 
ents. Then perhaps we should gather courage to tell our sister’s 
cousin’s aunt that we are n’t going to give her anything this 
year. The SPUGS — lovely name — have made a move in the 
right direction. They constitute, as all the world knows, a So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Unnecessary Giving; but what we 
save in this way we might spend in another, and the idea has 
come to us for a society allied with the SPUGS and with identi- 
cal initials — a Society for the Promotion of Unexpected Giving. 

Years ago we were much impressed with the scene in “ David 
Harum” in which he narrates his joy when, an eager little 
shaver, sniffing the sawdust of a circus, he was unexpectedly 
taken inside the show. At that time we contemplated forming 
the Small Boys’ Circus League. The purpose of the League was 
to detail squads of bachelors to follow the various circuses 
around the country, and take into the show all the boys whose 
eyes were bulging at the sight of the bellying tent. For some 
reason the scheme failed to materialize, possibly through a 
puritanical fear that such a continuous good time might be sub- 
versive of the morals of the bachelors. 

But the Society for the Promotion of Unexpected Giving 
stands a better chance of success. It does n’t need much organi- 
zation. We can practice the virtues it enjoins in secret, so that 
we need n’t feel ashamed. All the world is in effect a circus, es- 
pecially at Christmas-time, and most of the people in it are in 
effect small boys, lucky if they can catch a glimpse of the pro- 
cession, to say nothing of getting inside the tent. What fun if we 
could stealthily slip into somebody’s hand in passing, the talis- 
manic pasteboard giving him admission to the Big Show! 

But it is not only people whom we can surprise at Christmas 
time. There are those pesky things known as Causes. How 
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CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL 


often the Committee for the Free Distribution of Aromatic 
Spirits of Ammonia among the Ashantis have been after us fora 
little check. Would n’t they be surprised if they got a check at 
Christmas? Of course a person has to be careful not to indulge 
these voluptuous charitable desires too freely. One of our ter- 
rors is that we’ll grow too good, and wake up some morning and 
find ourselves translated in an unexpurgated edition. 

If we want to make a sacrifice that will give us an immediate 
return on our investment of unselfishness, we could perhaps not 
do better than give a Christmas present to the house. We know 
a whimsical couple who presented their house, one Christmas, 
with a new door-stone. I have n’t the slightest doubt that the 
house appreciated the present. Houses are queer, anyway. Any 
one who disbelieves that houses take their impress from their 
inhabitants never lived in one, —I might say, never lived any- 
where; for even when we were tree-dwellers or cliff-dwellers, 
each particular cliff or tree took some impress from the particu- 
lar low-browed, ancestral family occupying it in which the first 
home instinct was glimmering for expression. 

The home of a comfort-loving family will be full of stuffed 
chairs and couches; in the home of an esthetic family, we are 
winged by a Victory at every turn; and we leave the home of the 
purse-proud feeling as full of germs as the receiving teller in an 
immigrant savings bank — filthy lucre! I wish we all had more 
of it. But in a deeper and more delicate sense, houses are affected 
by their occupants. In the house of a precisian, the very chairs 
sit with pursed lips; in the house of one of those uncharitable 
fellows who never makes allowance for the other man’s point 
of view, every piece of furniture says ““Thumbs down!” And 
he is a true insensitive who could leave a house where bickering 
flourished without feeling some sort of causeless anger in his 
heart. 

We know a house in the country which materially is no differ- 
ent from other houses in the neighborhood. It has been occupied 
by a long series of tenants, each one worse than the last. Its 
vicissitudes have ranged from literal tragedy to the kind of do- 
mestic comedy at which the gods must weep. And yet the house 
breathes perfect peace. We have known women not given to 
sentiment whose eyes have filled on leaving it, and almost every- 
body feels a spiritual relaxation as he walks up the little lane. Is 
there a spirit in the house miraculously impervious to corrup- 
tion? More likely some gentle soul — probably a woman — 
lived there in forgotten time, and the love she felt for the old 
house is still strong enough to counteract all evil influence. 

The idea that material surroundings are affected by human 
thought and emotion would have been regarded as mere senti- 
ment a few years ago, but the scientists, in their snuffy clothes 
and involuted whiskers, have been busy; and they have partially 
fractured that cornerstone on which we stood as schoolboys — 
the atomic theory of matter. Matter is now supposed to be a 
mode of motion, and therefore much more amenable to influ- 
ences than our old-fashioned friend, the molecule; so that the old 
truth is liable to be demonstrated anew, that the sentiment of 
yesterday is the scientific truth of to-morrow. 

Christmas is inevitably connected with houses. It began away 
back in the home town when we were about two sizes larger than 
a rubber boot and lived in a house about two sizes smaller than 
the Grand Central Terminal. In that house, we saw our first 
Christmas. The memory of our first Christmas tree seems 
somehow to trail back in clouds of glory to that celestial home 
we like to believe we hailed from. Nothing in this world could 
be half so wonderful as that first tree. 

(Continued on page rzvii) 








It is restful sometimes to study the frame in- 
stead of the reflection in a mirror. We recom- 
mend this copy from an old frame,— French in 
feeling, but found in Salem, Massachusetts, — 
of carved wood, finished in burnished gold, 21 
inches by 48 inches. Price $75.00. (W. & J. 
Gardner Company.) 





A lamp bowl may be of one’s choosing, but 
when it comes to shades, we have to take 
what we find. This lamp is a happy blending 
of an old Japanese pewter tea-jar for the bowl, 
with a lacquered wood and rice-paper shade, 
gray in tone, with leaves in late autumn color- 
ings. Diameter of bowl 18 inches, price com- 
plete, $43.00; shade, $4.00. 


White Tobe electric lamp with gray cedar 
Shoji shade, 15} inches in diameter, with 
carved edge and paper lined. Price complete, 
$22.00; shade alone, $12.00. (These lamps are 
from Yamanaka and Company.) Prices given 
do not include the standards, but the lamps 
are fully as attractive without them. 





The panel in this 
library fire screen is 
embroidered in 
crewels, in an old 
English stitch. 
Copies of antique 
designs, flowers, 
fruits, and knitting 
or dancing girls will 
be made to order for 
$35.00. (The Boston 
Society of Decora- 
tive Art.) 





ONE WANTS TO KEEP 
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It is desirable to own one mirror that may be hung either 
vertically or horizontally, according to available space. 
This oval frame, showing the influence of the Italian Re- 
naissance, is finished in dull black and antique gold, 24 
inches by 36 inches. Price $35.00. (W. & J. Gardner 
Company. ) 





Wood-carvings one may hang upon the wall or place in a cabinet make 


unusual decorations. 


Larger one, 32 inches long, $50.00. Smaller, 172 


inches, $17.00. (Yamanaka and Company.) 












White linen dresser covers are 
appreciated by old and young. 
These are from the Boston So- 
ciety of Decorative Art. The one 
on the left with its beautiful effect 
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of insertion in cut-work costs ; 
$17.50, and the others, with de- OX 
signs less intricate but as unusual, 
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cost $10.00 each. 
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MAY reveveverre! 











Workers in cross-stitch will find it no easy 
task to duplicate this blue thread embroidery 
on hand-spun and hand-woven grass linen in 
native designs by the Chinese women beyond 
Hankau. A luncheon set — cover and six each 
of three sizes of doilies—costs $25.00, the small 
squares 75 cents each. (Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union.) 
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The art school graduate who embroiders these bridge sets of one table cover and four napkins in D M C cotton, in colors, draws her designs from 


nature. She will embroider bits for your own garden for $16.00 a set. 
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(Women’s Educational and Industrial Union.) 





A BIRD MASQUE IN BAS RELIEF 


DESIGNED BY MRS. LOUIS ST. GAUDENS TO COMMEMORATE THE PRODUCTION OF PERCY MACKAYE’S 
“BIRD MASQUE” IN 1913, IN HONOR OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE LATE MRS. WOODROW WILSON 


BY LIDA ROSE McCABE 


HE commemorative bronze bird-bath of Annetta John- 

son St. Gaudens — that picturesque, practical by-prod- 

uct of the Perey MacKaye “Bird Masque” produced 

in the Meriden, New Hampshire, Sanctuary — has 
been successfully reproduced by its sculptor in terra cotta, 
which will bring it within the reach of bird-lovers with country 
homes, city gardens, or porches. 

The pedestal of the bath is of vase-like form suggesting a 
Mexican water-jar. Its distinctive note is the bas relief frieze 
encircling its upper half. This frieze reproduces, largely in por- 
traiture, the distinguished personnel that participated in the 
“Bird Masque.” 

The originals, from the President’s daughters (Miss Margaret 
Wilson, in hermit thrush plumage; Miss Eleanor Wilson, Ornis, 
bird spirit); Perey MacKaye, poet; Juliet Barret Rublee, 
dryad; Witter Bynner, plume hunter; Herbert Adams, cardinal; 
Kenyon Cox, crow; to the Maxfield Parrish, Shipman, and St. 
Gaudens quasi songsters, all came to pose for Mrs. St. Gaudens 
in her Cornish hill studio. 

‘My original intention,” said the sculptor, whom I surprised 
in a Perth Amboy atelier intent upon a terra cotta reproduction 
for the Cornish Gardens of Mr. Charles Platt, architect, and 


Ernest Harold Baynes, father of American wild bird conserva- 
tion, ‘‘ was simply a commemorative garden vase.. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. MacKaye and Mr. Baynes, I topped off the vase 
with a removable bowl-like receptacle that fits snugly as the 
lid of the traditional alabaster jar, while it gives the birds a fine 
plunge. Mrs. Helen Foster Barnett, a New York summer 
visitor to Cornish, had the whole cast in bronze and presented it 
to the Sanctuary. After much experimenting, I am delighted 
to have succeeded in effectively reproducing it in varicolored 
terra cotta. Through this medium, the bath may reach widely 
scattered bird-lovers to recall and keep alive what the “Bird 
Masque” has done towards rousing interest in America’s wild 
birds. 

“T feel that I have grown up with the movement,” smiled 
the sculptor, and she recounted the Sanctuary’s development, 
from a club of fifty to seven hundred scattered through thirty 
states. The first census of bird-nesting reveals fifty-four breed- 
ing pairs of thirty-five different species, while the success of its 
159 nest boxes has contributed a new industry to the New 
England village — an Audubon House Company. 

Annetta Johnson St. Gaudens is at heart no less nature lover 
than are the specialists identified with bird conservation. Person- 


Mrs. Louis St. Gaudens in her studio. 
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After much experimenting, Mrs. St. Gaudens succeeded in reproducing the jar in varicolored terra cotta, in a manner that satisfied her. 


ally, not unbirdlike are many of,her salient characteristics. 
More nature than art went to her :mpersonation of the Love 
Bird in the Pantomime of the masque in which her son, Paul 
St. Gaudens, was scarlet tanager. 

Woodland life was the subject of her first modeling. The 
medium through which her childish fingers gave it form was a 
native blue clay scooped from the bed of a brook running 
through her father’s Hill Farm, at Flint, a village on the edge of 
Ohio’s capital. It was from this farm, after preparatory study 
in the Columbus Art School, that she came to the Art Student’s 
League. 

The late Augustus St. Gaudens, then a League instructor, 
once said to me, “Each year brings one or more students that 
eventually stand out from mediocrity. I readily picked out 
Miss Johnson as a student of the right feeling and with sound 
foundation for sincere work.” 

Not long after, I found the dusky little Buckeye with the 
glowing eyes of the poet in the master’s studio, modeling the 
saddle, boots, and spurs of Augustus St. Gaudens’ now famous 
equestrian statue of General Grant in Jackson Park, Chicago. 

Back to the Hill Farm, she came in good time, the bride of the 
master’s brother, gifted Louis St. Gaudens, and in the studio 
built for them there in the shadow of Corot-like trees, the lover 
artists carved in wood and modeled in clay until summoned to 
Cornish to assist Augustus St. Gaudens in the execution of 
pressing commissions, many of which they completed after his 
death. What Annetta Johnson St. Gaudens did for her master 
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instructor, she is now doing for her husband, Louis — translat- 
ing into marble his half-size study of a statue of Painting, which 
he left at his death two years ago, and which is destined for the 
main entrance of the St. Louis Museum of Art where it will 
companion Daniel Chester French’s statue of Sculpture. 

Before the rise of the Meriden Bird Club, four years ago, 
Annetta Johnson St. Gaudens gave twelve acres of picturesque 
woodland covered by the Hill Farm to the Goodman Guild 
House — the first social settlement of Columbus — for a sum- 
mer camp for working mothers and their children. “Fields, 
streams, flowers, animals, and fresh air are every child’s birth- 
right,” she maintains. 

On the lower part of the vase-like jar are the names of those 
who took part in the “Bird Masque,” and these lines from the 
** Masque ”’: 


“A compact, then, that when we go 
Forth from these gracious trees 
Into the world, we go as witnesses 
Before the men who make our country’s laws, 
And by our witness show 
In burning word 
The meaning of these sylvan mysteries: 
Freedom and Sanctuary for the birds.” 


The bird-bath with its frieze of figures, dancing but forever 
still, reminds one of the immortal “ Grecian Urn” — even 
though Mrs. St. Gaudens’ inspiration may have been derived 
from a Mexican water-jar. 
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FAIRYLIKE CHRISTMAS TREES 





BY ESTELLE M. HART 





CHRISTMAS tree is a Christmas 
tree — Heaven be praised! — whether 
it be the last scraggly little “‘ bargain” 
purchased at the corner late on Christ- 
mas Eve, to be set up in the common- 
place living-room of some simple 
home, or the shining splendor in Madi- 
son Square; but it was not until last 
year that I came to realize how inter- 
estingly individual a Christmas tree 
might become. Then several trees came to my knowledge, each 
of which was unlike any other that I ever heard of. 

The first was a white Christmas tree — a shapely spruce stand- 
ing in the corner of a large drawing-room, as white and shining 
as if it had just been taken from Santa Claus’s own door-yard, 
laden with snow and sparkling with icicles. The snow was cot- 
ton, of course, picked out to just the right degree of fluffiness 
and lightly laid along the branches, upon which a thin glue of 
gum arabic had been dropped to hold it in place. Small branches, 
upon which light drifts of the cotton also rested, were scattered 
on the floor around the base of the tree. Glass icicles were hung 
from the branches, and diamond dust, like snow crystals, was 
sprinkled over all. Then a star of uncolored electric lights was 
placed at the top, and tiny ones, also uncolored, shone among 
the branches. 

The effect in the stately room in which it stood, with a back- 
ground of dark woodwork and rich hangings, was wonderfully 
beautiful. The children were delighted with it, and begged the 
grandmother, at whose house their Chirstmas party was always 
held, to let them have a white Christmas tree every year. 

My next tree was still more unusual. 

“Come and sit under my Christmas tree with a few friends, 
and have a cup of tea,” telephoned a lady who keeps open house 
from Christmas to Twelfth Night. 

I didn’t imagine that her invitation was to be interpreted 
literally, for Christmas trees in private houses are not apt 
to be of a size to shelter many people, but I found myself, nev- 
ertheless, a little later, actually sitting under the branches of 
her tree. 

A large trunk of a sturdy evergreen had been brought in from 
the woods to her hall where it stood upright from floor to ceiling. 
I do not know by what carpenter’s device it was held firm, for 
small green branches and quantities of moss were placed on the 
floor underneath in such a way as to conceal any artificial 
bracing. Large holes had been bored on all sides of the upper 
part of the trunk within a foot or so of the ceiling, and into 
these thick balsam boughs had been inserted that spread widely 
in every direction, hiding the ceiling above them entirely from 
sight. 

Of course, if one stopped to consider, it would be quite evident 
that that tree did n’t go on pushing itself up into the rooms 
above, but the illusion that a big tree was over our heads, as we 
stood under the spreading branches, was so complete that, unless 
one wanted to be disillusioned, it would hardly have occurred 
to one that the upper part of the tree was in the Never-Never 
Land. 

There was no light in the hall itself, except from the blazing 
logs in the fireplace and from the myriad of tiny twinkling 
electric lights flashing blue and rose and violet among the 
branches overhead, and this mystical half light helped very 
much, doubtless, in carrying out the quaint illusion that we 
were really underneath a big forest tree. 

The children were charmed with this tree, and played under 
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it with great glee through the whole holiday season. Perhaps 
the most delightful time of all was the hour before bedtime 
when the grown-ups sat in the firelight and told stories, and 
the youngsters, stretched out upon the moss and the green 
branches on the floor, looked up into the big boughs overhead 
and played that the twinkling lights were stars. 

In a shaded corner of this Christmas tree room, there stood 
on a low table a little model of a tiny grotto within which were 
grouped the figures of the Holy Family, exquisitely carved in 
wood and delicately painted in lifelike colors by some cunning 
workman of foreign skill. A small electric bulb, which was con- 
cealed above and behind the grotto, threw a soft light down upon 
the tiny form of the Babe on its mother’s knees, as the light 
from Heaven shines down in old pictures. Without were grouped 
the wondering shepherds, and following after them were a few 
sheep straggling along with sheep-like indifference. 

It was all very lifelike and beautiful and the enchantment of 
the tiny scene was heightened when some mechanism, concealed 
behind the grotto, was set in motion and a little music-box 
began to play, softly, the familiar strains of Holy Night. 

One tiny tree that I saw last year deserves a word. It was 
not much over two feet high —a little balsam brought from 
Maine on a summer vacation, growing in a commodious flower- 
pot and standing in a bay window. 

Dozens of the little red and orange balls that had fallen from 
a Jerusalem cherry tree were dipped in paraffine and hung, one 
by one, like apples from the tiny branches. Then handfuls of 
the silken down from dried milkweed pods were dropped upon 
it. The sharp needles caught the winged seeds as they fell and 
they rested on all the branches, waving lightly with every breath 
of air but held firmly enough so that few of them escaped. 
When the sunlight from an eastern window, in front of which 
it stood, shone through this quaintly dressed little tree on 
Christmas morning, it seemed all enveloped in a silvery, shim- 
mering mist —a rare and lovely little vision. 

But quite the most charming tree that I ever heard of was a 
Christmas tree right out in the middle of the woods! A lady 
who owns a country house with grounds so extensive that a 
fine stretch of pine woods forms part of the estate, was wander- 
ing through her pines a day or two before Christmas last year 
and considering what she could do that would be novel and in- 
teresting to a group of little children who would spend part of 
Christmas day with her. 

There had been a snowstorm a few days before and now the 
ground was white all through the woods, and the big green 
branches of the pines, lifted high on their dark trunks, were 
weighted with snow. Suddenly, as she walked along the path, 
she saw a little tree that grew so closely under the protecting 
boughs of its mother tree that it had been completely sheltered 
from the storm, and stood out, fresh and green, above a little 
mat of brown needles, in the midst of all the whiteness. It made 
a pretty picture, and, as she looked at it, she had a sudden 
inspiration. She would make this a Christmas tree for her little 
guests! 

They were to come to her for a Christmas afternoon frolic, so 
on Christmas morning, the weather being as beautiful as 
Christmas weather could possibly be, she betook herself to the 
pine woods again and made of the little tree a shining wonder 
with threads of silver tinsel draped like Southern moss from all 
the little green branches. This was also strewn upon the brown 
needles underneath, and diamond dust sprinkled over all. Then 
every possible touch of gay color was added. Knitted reins 

(Continued on page rriz) 
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THE MODERATE PRICE OF BERKEY & GAY FURNI- 
TURE IS A PLEASANT SURPRISE TO MANY PEOPLE 


7" the thousands of American homes where Berkey & Gay Furniture has been in service 
during the lifetime of the past and present generation, its beauty and its heirloom qualities 
are well known. ‘To those who have enjoyed it and become familiar with it, either as guests 
in these homes or through other contact, it is natural the assumption should be that it must of 
course be quite expensive. 








@, Closer familiarity and contact with Berkey & Gay Furniture, however, develops the fact that it is not; that pride in the possession, 


assurance of thorough goodness and enjoyment in its ownership may be experienced with an outlay no greater than would be required 
for that which is quite ordinary. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


“FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S HEIRLOOMS”* 
contains a wealth of meaning in the present value of this heirloom quality. 
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@ In this ability to produce a standard at a commercially possible price the Berkey @.A booklet called ‘‘ Masterpieces in Miniature” containing fifty reproduc- 
& Gay organization is very unusual. There are no others similar. Ideals ad- 
hered to rigidly ; approval by the American people in a big way and the desire 
of responsible retailers in representative communities throughout the country to : é ea eo 7 si 
link their effort with ours, are in a great measure responsible. The entire situa- This, together with Eugene Field’s Whimsical Poem “In Amsterdam,” we 


tion is found in the fact that there is but one Berkey & Gay Furniture Company. will be glad to send upon receipt of six cents in United States postage. 


war BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


Factories, Executive Office and Show Rooms 
167 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
This inlaid mark of honor 


Eastern Office and Show Rooms, 113-119 West 4oth Street, New York — Wholesale Only. identifies to you each 
Berkey & Gay 


tions of plates from our dealers portfolio gives a very good idea of the great 
possibilities for tasteful, correct home furnishing in the Berkey & Gay Furniture. 
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Visitors’ privileges extended only when accompanied by a dealer 
or with a letter of introduction. 
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A RESTORER OF FAMILY TREASURES 


“ There little girl, don’t cry, 
They have broken your Dresden, I know, 
But childish troubles will soon pass by.” 


ON’T you know that there are 
a few people in this hurrying 
world who possess the pains- 
taking ability to restore your 
perishable treasures to their former beauty? 

One of these skillful surgeons of broken 
bric-A-brac is Miss Barbara Hollenberry, 
of Indianapolis. In her fine surroundings 
in Tokalon Shop, ideally situated on the 
top floor of one of the sky-scrapers, you will 
find Miss Barbara ready to diagnose, with 
practiced and experienced eye, your par- 
ticular piece of fractured beauty and to 
offer a sure and lasting cure. 

With rare patience and skill, she studies 
the broken bits. It seems immaterial how 
many fragments there are and how many 
are missing, the puzzle is quickly worked 
out, the parts neatly cemented together 
and very carefully fired, so that the renewed 
article, when restored to its original beauty 
and usefulness, is proof against any possible 
heat or moisture. 

When a small child, as far back as she 
can remember, Miss Hollenberry says she 
delighted in watching her mother at work 
or helping to drill holes for riveting, at that 
time quite a new feature in china mend- 
ing. She does not recall any specific les- 


sons in the art but seems to have picked it up as a part of her 
daily life. Her ability was acquired by association with this skill- 
ful and practical mother, who, twenty years ago, inaugurated an 
original business venture which began with the effort to restore 
a small but crafty leg to a Dresden téte-a-téte brought home 


disabled from the toy- 
shop by her husband. 

By repeated experi- 
ments, the two of them 
succeeded in fashioning, 
from a mixture made by 
themselves, a new leg, 
moulding it while soft to 
match the cther three legs, 
polishing, refining, and 
glazing it until the new 
one could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the old 
ones. 

The above illustration 
shows some of Miss Hol- 
lenberry’s results with 
various kinds of fractures. 
Perhaps her most skillful 
workmanship is displayed 


BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 














Blue-and-white Kashan Pottery oil-jar of the 
seventeenth century, in one hundred and fifty- 
five pieces, some lost parts restored. Owned by 
Mr. Quill Jones, New York City. 


Indianapolis.) 





in the Persian oil-jar, which came to her in 
one hundred and fifty-five pieces. The jar 
as it now appears is ready to fulfill its orig- 
inal purpose, that of holding the oil used for 
cooking, which, it may be interesting to 
know, is obtained from the tails of sheep. 
Many of these jars weigh as much as 
twenty or thirty pounds. 

Miss Hollenberry’s busy life in her 
chosen work attests her worth in her home 
city as well as throughout the state. 

Here follows an enumeration of the 
disasters which overtook the articles in 
the lower illustration: — 

French lamp, broken in eighteen pieces, 
four parts restored, fired and made strong 
asnew. (Owned by a lady of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. ) 

Colonial blue-and-white platter, eighty 
years old, broken in seven pieees, lost part 
restored and riveted. (Owned by Mrs. 
John Stone, Indianapolis.) 

Royal Dresden urn, the base broken in 
three pieces, the lid in nine pieces, several 
parts restored. (Owned by Mrs. Edward 
Taylor, Indianapolis.) 

Colonial tea-pot, entire spout missing, 
restored. (Owned by Miss Cornelia Allen, 
Indianapolis.) 

Two ivory figures, absolutely disjointed, 
completely rebuilt. (These Chinese treas- 
ures are from the collection of the late Dr. 


Calvin I. Fletcher, Indianapolis.) 
Mexican adobe peasant woman, entirely collapsed, was wired 
and padded to its original form. (Owned by Miss Anne Todd, 


The piece of pre-historic pottery (Corean) was taken from an 


old tomb, in eight pieces. 
(From the collection of 
Miss Eliza Niblack, Indi- 
anapolis.) 

A small Dresden box, 
lower part in eighteen 
pieces, fired and many 
parts restored. (Owned 
by Mrs. Edward Taylor, 
Indianapolis. ) 

Another remarkable 
restoration was the put- 
ting together of a coloni- 
al bottle that had been 
broken into fifteen pieces 
and the entire neck and 
three pieces of the stopper 
lost. These pieces were 
restored and the bottle 
made as good as new. 

















TWO HARMONIOUS HOUSES 
ON ONE LOT 


(Continued from page 5) 


The prototype of the living-room man- 
tel was discovered among numerous other 
treasures (for those who appreciate such 
treasures) in the dark basement of the Old 
State House in Boston, which under the 
tenancy of the Bostonian Society, is a 
storehouse of treasures of many kinds. 

The garage may properly be considered 
as a part of the planting, for it is proposed 
to conceal it by means of this. As it stands 
it is a compromise with conditions of one 
sort or another to a much greater degree 
than is either of the houses. One side of 
it is buried in the hillside and the other, it 
is hoped, will shortly be overgrown with 
vines. 

The trees are the conspicuous element 
of the gardening of the place and for these 
one praises nature. Shrubbery which will 
grow to four or five feet in height marks 
the lot limits in the rear and on the sides, 
and insures the owner the privacy of his 
land without shutting out the view or the 
air of the neighbors beyond him. Dwarf 
hedges mark the terraces on which the 
houses are set and laurels relieve the sun- 
less reéntrant corner of the rear of the 
larger house. Elsewhere the planting is 
incidental. One recognizes the lawn and 
the trees as of paramount importance in 
the landscape scheme and credit is chiefly 
due for the ability to omit everything else. 


A BEAUTIFUL idea is presented by 
Joseph H. Dodson, the man the birds 
love, in his appeal to all bird-lovers to 
save the lives of those thousands of birds 
which stay north all winter. Mr. Dodson 
asks us to give our friends bird-houses 
and bird-shelters and feeding-stations for 
Christmas presents. “‘When you give a 
bird-house,” he says, “you give your 
friends the happiness of bird neighbors, 
cheering their lives with color and song, 
year after year, for many years.” All 
bird-lovers know that many native Ameri- 
can birds starve every winter. If cared 
for thousands of birds can be saved. A 
great many people now set out bird-feed- 
ing shelters and keep them stocked. The 
idea of a Christmas present which ac- 
complishes so much good and gives one 
so keen a pleasure is a worthy one. Mr. 
Dodson’s book telling how to win and 
hold native birds for friends and neigh- 
bors will interest every one interested in 
bird life. 





A wInpow in a storm-house, even a 
tiny pane held in by a moulding, will 
help to keep the storm-house from being 
the dark pocket it usually is. 
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“Buy Paint by 
the Label not 
by the color” 


“Here is a label you 
can rely on. Itis a guar- 
antee of quality backed 
by a house that has been 
putting wear and service 
and protection into paint 
for fifty years. Remem- 
ber it and when you ask 
for Sherwin-Williams’ 
House Paint see that 
this label is on the can.” 


SWP 


protects as well as beautifies. It is all paint, containing 
only the highest grade of materials, all of our own 
manufacture. You can get S W P from the Sherwin- 
Williams’ dealer in your town. 




















Send 10 cents for a clever new game and get a useful book with it free of charge 


The ABC of Home Painting Going to Market 


A practical, experienced painter tells youin is a mighty interesting game for both young 
simple words just how to paint, varnish, stain folks and grown-ups. It’s good training, 
or enamel every surface in and around your too, for anyone who buys or sells in the 
home. Send for a copy. markets. Sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS © 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 























Address all inquiries to 625 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bidg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehousesin principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
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F a NOTHING ADDS TO THE RICHNESS AND DIGNITY 
ge OF THE HOME LIKE WELL-SELECTED PRINTS 


The Print-Collector’s Quarterly 


will not only assist you in the perfect decoration of your home but will 
open up to you the most captivating of all hobbies —the study and col- 
lecting of prints. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF “THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” 





If you send us your 1916 subscription to The Quarterly before January 1st, we shall 
be glad to send youat once a complimentary copy of the interesting December issue. 
This number contains, in addition to the reading matter, about fifty illustrations. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Van Dyck. Portrait of the Artist 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Practical Book of Period Furniture, 
by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Ab- 
bot McClure. The illustrations for this 
fine volume have been made from exam- 
ples owned in Philadelphia and New York, 
and they show, better than words can do, 
the genius of which these fine old things 
were the outcome. Very few people can 
hope to own the original furniture that 
came from the hands of those inspired, 
yet hard-working and conscientious art- 
ists. The authors of this book, however, 
maintain that worthy reproductions of 
the best types of period furniture are pro- 
curable by people of moderate means, and 
that there is really no adequate excuse 
remaining for inartistic and inappropriate 
furniture in our houses. They furnish a 
reliable and most interesting guide to the 
selection of the right thing —a_ book, 
moreover, that is a desirable addition to 
the library because of its beauty and the 
historical interest of its subject-matter. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
price, $5.00.) 

The Mistress of the Little House, ed- 
ited by Flora Klickmann, is another of 
those practical talks on domestic topics 
which so many young housewives find 
helpful. It is designed especially to meet 
the needs of the woman who does her own 
housework or who must labor with an un- 
trained servant. A novel feature of this 
book is “‘The Housekeeper’s Diary,” for 
each month in the year, containing timely 
household hints and suggestions for spe- 
cial buying. (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 60 cents.) 

Remodeled Farmhouses, by Mary H. 
Northend, gives a comprehensive and de- 
tailed description of over twenty actual 
homes: of the farmhouse type. These 
houses are all of the good, substantial 
sort of architecture which one always 
associates with New England houses, 
their location admirably chosen, their 
lines graceful and harmonious, and their 
construction so thoroughly honest as 
to make it quite worth while to remodel 
and adapt them to the requirements of 
a modern country home. Each of the 
houses which Miss Northend describes 
has its individual charm and presents its 
own peculiar problem for the owner or ar- 
chitect, as the case may be. The secret of 
good remodeling lies, not so much in know- 
ing what to do as what nof to do, and in 
this respect Miss Northend is most ex- 
plicit. Not only is this book very pleas- 
ant reading, but it has great value for the 
prospective owner. Every detail of an 
old house is taken up — windows, doors, 
porches, fireplaces, woodwork, and even 
wall-papers; nothing, in fact, is omitted 


BOOK REVIEWS 


which goes to the attaining of artistic re- 
sults at little expenditure. After studying 
this book, the reader is firmly convinced 
that the old farmhouse, tastefully remod- 
eled, possesses a charm and distinction 
which no modern building can achieve. 
And, as is Miss Northend’s custom, the 
book is profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. (Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton. $5.00.) 


Projective Ornament, by Claude Brag- 
don, expresses the need of a new form 
language. “Architecture and ornament 
constitute such a language,” says Mr. 
Bragdon, and goes on to explain that while 
structural necessity evolves expressive ar- 
chitectural forms, ornament is supplied 
by an individual genius, by the conven- 
tionalization of natural forms, or by geom- 
etry. “‘The geometric source is richest in 
promise.” This is a book for the student 
of form rather than for the layman with a 
layman’s knowledge of higher mathemat- 
ics. It is carefully prepared and shows a 
rare originality of thought and execution. 
(The Manas Press, Rochester. $1.50.) 


Good Taste in Home Furnishing, is a 
very readable book by Maud Ann Sell 
and Henry Blackman Sell, and is one of 
the best of its class offered this season. 
Its chapters, which treat a wide variety 
of topics, present the principles of decora- 
tion and answer the many puzzling ques- 
tions arising whenever rugs, draperies, or 
hangings are to be selected for the home. 
Special attention is given to color schemes 
and combinations and to that subtle qual- 
ity in a room known as “atmosphere.” 
Marginal and page drawings illustrate 
clearly the points made in the text. This 
book, which, by the way, includes an ex- 
cellent chapter on the use and misuse of 
indirect lighting, is written in a remark- 
ably easy and intimate style and is well 
worth the attention of any one interested 
in the subject. (John Lane Company, 
New York. $1.25.) 


Artistic Crochet, edited by Miss 
Flora Klickmann, is a little book that will 
interest and make emulous any woman 
who enjoys the creation of intricate won- 
ders with her crochet needle. It contains 
pictures of and directions for making all 
sorts of insertions, edgings, and beading, 
practical suggestions, both simple and 
advanced, for tea-cloths and bedspreads, 
and unusual floral designs in Irish crochet. 
We do not remember ever to have seen 
before either the tulip or the iris in an 
Irish crochet design. Many of the patterns 
are easy enough to be still possible of 
achievement before Christmas. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 60 cents.) 
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Continuous Bloom in America. This is 
the happy title Louise Shelton chose for 
one of the most helpful of recent garden 
books. It is a fine example of the new 
type of American books which help de- 
finitely to solve the specific problems of the 
serious-minded amateur. There is very 
little of the glittering generality of the 
volumes of a decade ago. There is rather 
a notable series of discussions, telling 
first the Secret of Continuous Bloom and 
later Where to Sow, Where to Plant, 
When to Sow, When to Plant, When they 
Bloom, and What to Plant. These admir- 
able chapters are followed by two others 
with these titles: Miscellaneous Garden- 
ing Advice, Some Minor Suggestions. 
And at the end there are eleven Planting 
Charts which will enable any gardener 
to bring into being the beauty depicted in 
many of the lovely photographs that illus- 
trate the book. (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 


Masterpieces in Color is the name 
given to a series of attractive little books, 
each devoted to the work and life of some 
master of painting. The text is really 
helpful, and in each case has been written 
by a critic in sympathy with the work of 
the painter. The books are bound in 
plain boards and each contains eight illus- 
trations — examples in color of the artist’s 
work. The volumes already published 
range from the old masters, such as Botti- 
celli, Tintoretto, Veronese, down to those 
men but recently made immortal by death 
— Millet, Turner, Whistler. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. 65 
cents.) 


The Decoration and Furnishing of 
Apartments, by B. Russell Herts, deals 
with the artistic treatment of apartments 
from the small two-room suite to the 
elaborate duplex and triplex apartments. 
The book is profusely illustrated with 
colored prints and photographs of the au- 
thor’s work as an interior decorator. The 
twenty chapters include the discussion of 
such ever-debatable questions as the use 
of bright colors versus neutral in a room; 
how to curtain the various kinds of win- 
dows; bric-a-brac and furniture; back- 
grounds and what stands out against 
them; the use and misuse of indirect light- 
ing; and the choice of furniture with size 
and weight a large determining factor. It 
is a handsome volume that shows the 
trend of the time in house decoration but 
with a restraint that makes it a safe guide 
for those persons who are desirous, yet 
fearful, of the new color schemes and the 
new types of furniture. (G. P. Putnam’s 


‘Sons, New York. $3.50.) 











THE HOME OF 
MISS BEATRICE HERFORD 


(Continued from page 9) 


with which the ground floor is almost even. 
Wicker chairs and a table are set out, sug- 
gesting that the caller may find a cup of 
tea here on summer afternoons. 

On the east side of the house we come 
upon the sunny, old-fashioned garden. It 
is bounded by a privet hedge, the borders 
edged with box, and the beds filled with 
fragrant posies — phlox, sweet-scented 
geraniums, mignonette, zinnias, and pan- 
sies. A climbing rose runs to the top of 
a rustic arbor, and a small marble danc- 
ing figure gleams against the spreading 
branches of a dark pine. 

Following a procession of fat ducks down 
the gravel driveway beyond the stable and 
the kennels, we come to “The Smallest 
Theatre in the World.” This tiny struc- 
ture, called the “‘ Vokes Theatre” after the 
famous “‘ Rosina,” was designed by Mrs. 
Hayward, and here she has much pleasure 
in giving plays for charity and for her 
friends. A full description of this play- 
house may be found in a recent number of 
the Theatre Magazine. It is perfectly com- 
plete in all its accessories. Framed por- 
traits, many of them autographed, adorn 
the walls of the foyer. Plush seats, gilded 
mirrors, and magnificently decorated 
boxes “dazzle the beholder.” A _ real 
ticket window gives a chance for a finished 
piece of acting at times when some celeb- 
rity on a lark condescends to play abit 
from real life — the Ticket Seller. The 
programmes inform us that this is the 
“Vokes Theatre. B. Hayward, Manager,” 
and that the “Costumes are by Céleste, 
Rue de la Paix, South Natick.’’ Also that 
‘Physicians wishing to appear to be called 
may leave their seat numbers at the Box 
Office.” 

When the tiny stage is set with its old 
English interior and properties Mrs. Hay- 
ward may well feel proud for every bit of 
the scenery was made by her own hands. 
She is an accomplished amateur carpenter, 
and declares that there is no better cure 
for pessimism than a busy hour with ham- 
mer and saw. Mrs. Hayward made the 
frames of the mirrors from putty, the 
hangings of the boxes from material pur- 
chased at the ten-cent store, and even the 
upholstered railing of the balcony has the 
added value of the personal touch for it is 
stuffed with the excelsior that came around 
the wedding presents of a girl friend. 

Invitations to attend the performance 
in any capacity in this tiny theater are 
eagerly sought. William Archer, Ellen 
Terry, George Arliss, and “Cissy” Loftus 
have left their good wishes penciled on its 
walls, and many others have come here to 
forget the troubles of the real stage of life 
and play at playing with Mrs. Hayward. 
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“ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


THE 


SATIN-LIKE INTERIOR TRIM 


FINE TEXTURE 
BEAUTIFUL GRAIN 
STAINS — VARNISHES — ENAMELS 
PERFECT HARMONY WITH FURNISHINGS 
SUSTAINED LUSTRE 
LASTS FOR GENERATIONS 








ARHANSAS SOFT PINE 


IS SOLD BY DEALERS. SHOULD 
YOURS NOT CARRY IT PLEASE 
ADVISE US PROMPTLY 








Home Builders Book de Luxe ready January First. 
Limited Edition. Send us your name—we’ll send 
you the book. 


Free samples’ now. You'll like them: 


ADDRESS Dept. “H” 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 























A book which will please the nature lover 


THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Contains in one volume Mr. Sharp’s books on the seasons, — ‘The Spring of 

the Year,” “Summer,” “ The Fall of the Year,” and “ Winter.” Readers, old as 

well as young, will be glad to have the story of “the whole year round” in this 

convenient form and with the excellent pictures by Bruce Horsfall. $2.00 net. 
Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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Rosemary in a flower-box. 


HERE is a wide variation in the 
use of the word jardiniére but 
the tendency in America is to 
restrict it to a water-tight recep- 
tacle for a flower-pot or a porous pottery 
inset — in which one or more living plants 
are to be grown. This excludes the various 
forms of jars that have drainage holes in 
the bottom, which differ only from ordi- 
nary flower-pots in the materials of which 
they are made. The receptacles without 
drainage are essential to any large use of 
decorative plants in various places in our 
homes, because conditions do not allow 
the presence of moisture outside the jar. 
There is a great difference, however, in the 
efficiency of these jardiniéres as receptacles 
for general use with plants. Some of them 
are so constructed as to be useful in a 
variety of situations while others have 
defects that greatly limit their utility. 
An understanding of this fact will lead to 
a wise discrimination on the part of the 
purchasing public and thus react on de- 
signers and manufacturers to bring about 
the more general introduction of forms 
that combine beauty with efficiency. 

The coloring and decoration of the 
jardiniére are closely related to each other 
and to its use for living plants. Obviously 
they should be so subdued as not to 
attract attention at the expense of the 
plant growing in it. The receptacle and 
the plant combine to make a picture, of 
which the former is a subordinate part. 
So it is desirable to have the coloring in 
neutral grays or greens or browns, with 
the decoration formal and _ incidental 
rather than naturalistic and_ striking. 
One finds an infinite variety in this re- 
spect in the wares offered in the shops, and 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


unfortunately a large porportion of these 
are utterly unfit to be utilized for the 
growth of a self-respecting plant. 

A large proportion of the jardiniéres 
offered in the shops are designed simply 
as receptacles for the ordinary clay flower- 
pots of the florists. As such they are not 
provided with insets, because the clay 
pot is to serve as the inset. Obviously 
efficiency in this case requires that the 
shape of the jardiniére should so conform 
to the shape of the flower-pot that the 
latter shall fit freely in the former and be 
wholly concealed. Yet the first trouble 
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In the choice of a plant-holder, one should 
remember that the plant and the holderare looked 
at together, and that therefore the shape of the 
holder should balance and make more attractive 
the characteristic habit of growth of the plant. 


you are likely to experience is to find that 
the upper rim of the jardiniére is so con- 
tracted as to prevent the insertion of the 
size of pot that it should contain. Or it is 
of such height that the pot projects above 
in an unsightly way. The shapes and 
sizes of flower-pots have been standard- 
ized for generations and it seems as though 
the designers might long ago have taken 
them into consideration in making the 
designs for jardiniéres. 

So in selecting the jardiniéres, have the 
dimensions of the pot in mind. A five- 
inch pot is five inches across the top and 
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about five inches high. The jardiniére for 
it should have inside measurements a trifle 
larger. So with the other sizes, the flower- 
pot as arule being a little larger than the 
size it is named. 

One should be able to place the jar- 
diniéres anywhere in the house without 
having to take precautions to prevent 
injury. This involves first, that it shall 
hold water perfectly so that there shall be 
no leaking through, and second, that the 
lower surface shall be open rather than 
closed. For this result it is necessary that 
the bottom shall be raised in some way so 
that the jardiniére rests upon corners or 
legs giving a free space below for the cir- 
culation of air. If the bottom is flat and 
rests upon the whole surface, moisture is 
likely to condense upon it and injure the 
varnish or polish of table or shelf. Even if 
the main part of the bottom is raised and 
the jardiniére rests only on a solid outer 
rim there is still danger of condensation 
and drip. The only safety is to have an 
opportunity for the free passage of air 
beneath the jar. 

It is more difficult to find jardiniéres 
that meet this requirement than most of 
the others. But fortunately designers of 
late have been taking it into consideration 
and attractive jars are now available in 
many makes of pottery, from America, 
Europe, and Japan. 

The jardiniére that is designed simply 
to hold a flower-pot is obviously restricted 
to a round shape that conforms to the 
general outline of its intended inset. This 
is a distinct limitation upon the art of the 
designer and it is not strange that he has 
overcome it in a great many cases by 
providing for porous insets made to fit 





Jardiniére with inset attached to rim. 



















each jar. With such provision the fancy 
of the designer can work itself out in 
square or oval or oblong shapes in infinite 
variety. A large proportion of the best 
jardiniéres now available are of these 
various forms, provided with special in- 
sets. In some clever designs one finds a 
happy solution of the inset problem by 
attaching a decorative upper rim to it so 
that it fits snugly into the main jar. Rim 
and main jar appear as a harmonious 
whole when combined, yet the inset is 
held in position in an admirable way, and 
its drainage hole is well above the bottom 
of the jardiniére, as it should be to avoid 
the danger of standing water reaching the 
roots. The way this idea is carried out is 
illustrated in the cyclamen photographs 
shown in the accompanying pictures. 

These various points are concerned 
chiefly with the selection of the jardiniére. 
There are also elements of efficiency in its 
use. In the first place, do not crowd the 
root space too much. Give room in the 
soil for the plant to grow comfortably, by 
choosing a jar large enough for the plant 
to be grown in. Don’t crowd too many 
plants into one inset. In the second place, 
see that water does not stand in the bot- 
tom of the jardiniére at a height where it 
can soak up into the soil and keep it satu- 
rated. Such saturation is probably the 
commonest cause of failure in growing 
plants in jardiniéres. On the other hand, 
never let the roots get thoroughly dry. 

In the case of foliage plants the combina- 
tion of the decorative lines of plant and jar- 
diniére are most important. This may be 
obtained by similarity or by contrast. Thus 
in the accompanying picture of the Bird’s- 
nest Fern the solid leaf-masses repeat in a 
way the solid mass-effect of the rectangu- 
lar sides of the jardiniére, while in the case 
of Cocos Palms, in such a jar the slender 
lines of the leaves make an effective show- 
ing by their contrast to the mass of the 
receptacles. 

The final element of efficiency in the use 
of jardiniéres comes in the selection of the 
plants to grow in them. These must be 
beautiful in line and color and be able to 
endure the trying atmospheric changes of 
the home. There are fortunately a large 
number of such plants that may be grown 
successfully indoors: geraniums, prim- 
roses, cyclamens, fuchsias, azaleas, dwarf 
marigolds, and a great variety of the 
spring-flowering bulbs. Ferns, palms, rub- 
ber trees, silk oaks, aspidistras, draczenas, 
aralias, and the various forms of decora- 
tive asparagus are among the more im- 
portant foliage plants. 

The greatest interest in indoor gar- 
dening lies in trying out the various 
Plants available and learning by experi- 
ence which are most beautiful and success- 
ful under the conditions of one’s home. 
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AN UNCALLED FOR APOLOGY 


LAst MONTH a lady called at THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL office to ask where 
she could buy a fine antique console table. It is not astonishing that she made 
this inquiry for we have many similar inquiries in person, by mail, and by telephone. 

But this particular lady was very hesitant about letting us use our good offices 
to tell her where to find the most reliable dealer in console tables. 

‘| hate to trouble you,” she said, ‘‘ I know it must be a lot of bother.” 

‘“‘ That is exactly what we are here for,’’ we told her, and, in a few minutes, she 
was supplied with the names and addresses of just the right people for her to see. 

Yes, that is what we are here for. Let us take your troubles off your hands. 
That is THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL way. Take us into your confidence, as did this 
lady, and you will be more than repaid. 
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THE GARDEN 




















DECORATIVE UNITS 


ROM December until April the most satisfactory indoor 

decorations for hall, living-room, library, or dining-room are 
living plants in harmonious receptacles. The simplest of these 
are the foliage plants, —Ferns, Plumose Asparagus, Palms, Pan- 
danus, Dracena, Maranta, Rubber Plant, Araucaria, Aspidistra, 
Begonia, Boxwood, Croton, Farfugium, and others. These foli- 
age plants are especially satisfactory because they are inexpen- 
sive and last a long time. 


BUYER’S 


REMINDER 


Baby Primroses, the bizarre beauty of Lady’s-slippers, the fa- 
miliar blossoms of Geraniums and Pelargoniums — all these and 
many others are now available at small cost. 

The Spring-flowering Bulbs are already appearing in the flor- 
ist’s windows and are offered as started plants in the plant cata- 
logues. The paper-white Narcissus, French Roman Hyacinth, 
and Chinese Lily are the three earliest bloomers and are available 
for present blossoms. One can get also many other bulbs which 
have had the preliminary root growth so that they will send up 
leaf, bud, and blossom if you will only give them moisture, 
warmth, and sunlight. Jonquils, Daffodils, Dutch Hyacinths, 
Freesias, Snowdrops, Tulips, and various kinds of Narcissus are 
the most important of these. 


WINDOW GARDENS 


Practically all the plants listed above may be grown, of course, 
in the Window Garden. In addition there are certain climbers 
and trailers which are especially desirable for this use. Madeira 
Vine tubers planted now will soon send out their green branches. 
The German Ivy and the English Ivy are useful in a similar way. 
The Tradescantia or Wandering Jew is one of the most useful 
plants for the margin of the window-box. 

The most beautiful window gardens are likely to be those in 
pottery flower-boxes, many types of which are now offered in 
the better shops. 


IN GARDEN AND ORCHARD 





One could decorate the home to good advantage with Ferns 
alone, — they vary so in form, color, and texture. Here is a list 
of the best for the purpose: Holly Fern, Crested Holly Fern, 
Maidenhair or Adiantum Fern, Pteris Childsi, Pteris Wilsonii, 
Crested Pteris, Pteris Victorie, Boston Fern, Scott’s Boston 
Fern, White-lined Pteris. 

The Flowering Plants add the touch of color to the living 
greenery that makes the decorative effect much greater. The 
white, pink, and red of Azalea blossoms, the waxy flowers of 
Begonias, the delicate blooms of the Chinese, Obconica, and 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow 


HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thou- 

sands of pleased and permanent customers. The 
Burpee Idea of Quality First —“ to give rather than to 
get all that is possible” — combined with efficient ser- 
vice, has built the world’s greatest mail order seed busi- 
ness. We deliver seeds free by parcel post, and have 
not advanced prices because of the war. Write today 
for Burpee’s Annual, //c “Leading American Seed 
Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & co. Prices per dozen, hundred, or th d on application. 


2 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia WARREN SHINN, Forcing Root Specialist, 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


Pergolas 
COLLINS’ FRUIT GUIDE 
Catalogue M29 ; , _ tells how and what to plant for 
sent on request showing bigger yield of more profitable fruits. It is Free — get your copy today. 


aseries of new ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 64, Moorestown, N.J. 


December is not a month for planting trees and shrubs but it 
is a good month to be planning and ordering for future delivery. 
It is also the month to buy tree protectors of wire or veneer to 
prevent injury by mice and rabbits, if such protectors are not 
already in place. In Section 6 the planting season opens in a 
month or two and early orders secure the best stock. 

A good pruning saw and the best kinds of pruning shears are 
needed for proper pruning of trees and shrubs. Nowis a good 
season for such purchases. 














Have a Growing Winter 
Cellar Vegetable Garden. 


GROWN BY MY FORCING ROOTS 


C luscious asparagus, crisp Rhubarb, tender 
Witloof Chicory or French Endive. Excel- 
lent Orchid Chicory, which forces a beautiful pink 
color. Superb Sea Kale. Bear in mind that | am 
the only specialist handling these roots in America. 
The great gardeners to private estates have been buying 
these roots of me for 5 years. 
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p= them now. Don’t wait till Spring. It's 
a decided advantage to do so. 
Send for reasons why. 
They are 4 feet high. Stocky, full branched, 
root pruned trees, every one of them. 


If you prefer White Pines, we have them, 


same height, for $1.75 each. 
If it is the beautiful blue Colorado or Koster’s iii} 
m» Spruce you have in mind, we have some 
iim splendid specimens 4 feet high, for $5. 


Or Nordmann’s Fir at $7. ytd 
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designs in 
Lattice Fences . ; 
’ In this Department will be found ° 
Garden Houses each month a reminder of the FARR’S HARDY PLANT 


N SPECIALTIES 
Ce 


Our Catalogue M40 shows exclusive designs 
Some late planting may be done in Dex 


for Exterior and Interior Wood Columns. necessary things for the window, 


cember — 
and ORDER this month the 


but it is better to SELECT 





HARTMANN-SANDERS CO, "x | | lower, and vegetable gardens. The | 5 itis, fv, Gallet: Fencatg il tec 
Factory and Main Ofice Se map above indicates for which sec- [ My book will help you to choose the desirable varieties — 8 : 
oll’s Pat. ; " 
eae: tal Lock Joint | | tions of the country these recom- | ® BERTRAND H. FARR, 125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa- 
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THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 
































VEN in the most northern States 

winter seldom sets in definitely before 
the first week in December, so that one 
can still attend to the finishing up of the 
many things required to get the garden 
in best condition for its winter rest. If the 
bulb and border beds are not yet protected 
there is still plenty of time to place over 
them a thick layer of leaves or strawy 
litter, and to cover the mulch from sight 
with evergreen boughs if these are avail- 
able. There is still time also to protect 
tender shrubs, by tying straw around the 
rose bushes or by placing pine or spruce 
branches over and between the rhodo- 
dendron bushes. One of the easiest ways 
to protect rose bushes that are in the 
back yard is to wrap them in burlap or 
simply to draw burlap bags over them. 
South of a line drawn from Washington, 
D.C., to St. Louis, roses need no protec- 
tion. 

The tender or semi-herbaceous hy- 
drangeas have of course been taken in- 
doors in the North but in the South they 
may be left out if the tops are given a 
protection that will prevent the flower 
buds from freezing. Straw or brush or 
evergreen boughs may be so placed as to 
cover the tops. 

This is also a good time to hang in the 
trees bones and suet to attract the winter 
birds, and to place cans or dishes with 
crumbs or grains in places accessible to 
these feathered friends. If you keep a 
flock of chickadees in your orchard 
through the winter you will have it very 
thoroughly cleared of the eggs and larve 
of many kinds of insect enemies. 

Many of the imported lily bulbs are 
likely not to be delivered before this time. 
If the place where they are to be planted 
has been prevented from freezing by a 
heavy mulch as has been suggested in this 
column the planting now is very simple. 
After planting the mulch should be re- 
placed, as many lilies require careful 
protection. 

During the warmer December days 
much spraying may be done to advantage. 
The lime-sulphur and scalecide sprays are 
most effective at this season in ridding the 
bark of many sorts of scale insects, es- 
pecially the dreaded San José scale. 

If you are so fortunate as to have a 
greenhouse, this is the season when it is 
most likely to be appreciated. Every- 
thing in the way of growing flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables is possible, and you 
can follow your liking for any phase of 
indoor gardening. On a smaller scale a 
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| £61" is not only water proof 
| and durable, but it actually with- 
| 
| and mar-proof. 

Send for valuable book and two 

Free Sample Panels 

one finished with ‘‘61’’ and the 
other with Vitralite, the Long- 
Life White Enamel. Hereat last 
is the enamel that will not crack, 
| peel, nor turn yellow, whether 
used inside or outside, on wood, 
metal, plaster or cement — and 
it lasts longer than paint. 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products 
has always’ been their strongest guarantee. 
Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects, and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Address inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 

81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Can- 
seal 23Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 






















| N the old colonial pe, 
floors were noted for | 


| their beauty. Today | 


| durability, when they are fin- | 
ished with “61”? FloorVarnish. | 


stands abuse. It is heel-proof | 
















































By CLARENCE M. WEED 








Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. We will send this book 
and a year’s subscription for $4.70. 


The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 


OUR TREES—Aow to Know Them 


Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 
notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 


Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identifica- 


tion by simple comparison with the pictures. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GIFTS 


of unusual character chosen for you in 


She Lest Shops 





Vogue has successfully solved the Christmas gift problem—the prob- 

lem of securing uncommon gifts of exquisite character at reasonable 
prices. When your friends receive gifts selected by Vogue they 
receive gifts whose value is enhanced by the fact that they 

are unusual; gifts which are new in idea, unique in useful- 

ness and entirely unknown to shoppers who have to 
depend upon local shops for their selection. Vogue 
throws open to its readers the best in New York 
and acts as a personal guide in directing the 
shoppers and in the selection of the gifts. This 
service is rendered through Vogue’s two great 


~— Ghristmnas Numbers 


4 
%, CHRISTMAS GIFTS NUMBER Dated December 1 


A sumptuously illustrated handbook of Christmas Gifts specially chosen for you. 














% Y With this number on your writing desk and Vogue’s shopping service at your 
7. %, G command, you can do all your Christmas buying without leaving your home. 
riagln Ye 
YA c & 4 > UG 
tage 4, “pa, HOLIDAY NUMBER Dated December 15 
4 i q 4 > ‘. . * * . . . . . 
+ % ie ee %, % All the frivolities and festivities of Christmas, including last minute gifts 
~~ * % ? A G and holiday novelties of every kind from the best shops. Sidelights 
2 Y A . a . : 
* s . G on the metropolitan social, dramatic and musical seasons. A beau- 
y o¢ % tiful Christmas magazine. : 
%, % &.. @ % G § 
Ge e ” 
* The advance demand is sure to be 
oO. T er ea ee. Rg me pene price: 12 num- 
% . Single copies, 25 cents,) 
5, _ VOGUE 
Ge. %. WG 
*, ~~ 443 Fourth Avenue New York 
o 6 w CONDE NAST, Publisher 
a 4%, Ww EDNA WOOLMAN CHASE, Editor 
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conservatory connected with the house 
may be a source of great pleasure, while 
even a window garden may afford a touch 
of color throughout the winter that is well 
worth while. 

Most people must be content with the 
window garden and to them a knowledge 
of the best plants to grow in it is of great 
importance. In many respects the spring- 
flowering bulbs are especially satisfactory 
for this purpose, and a reading of the 
article treating of the culture of these that 
was published in the November House 
BEAUTIFUL will prove suggestive. Such 
bulbs in attractive receptacles are very 
useful for holiday gifts. Ferns are also 
useful window plants, especially for 
northern and eastern exposures where 
there is little sunshine in winter. The 
holly fern and its new variety the crested 
holly fern, the dwarf Boston fern and the 
bird’s-nest fern are hardy to house condi- 
tions and attractive in the window garden. 
The so-called asparagus fern, or plumose 
asparagus is very useful and will survive 
adverse conditions better than most house 
plants. 

There are many other foliage plants 
too little known to amateur gardeners. 
The Marantas are among the most impor- 
tant of these. They have attractively 
colored leaves in various hues of red and 
brown and green according to which of 
the score or more of varieties is chosen. 
The Farfugium or leopard plant is an- 
other good window plant which has of 
late been much neglected. It has richly 
colored variegated leaves which are more 
attractive than the yellow flowers. It is 
better for an eastern than a northern 
window. 

Every one knows the geranium is on the 
whole the most satisfactory plant for 
sunny windows. Rather than be content 
with the common kinds one will find it 
more interesting to get some of the 
beautiful new sorts which are offered in 
the catalogues of the more important seed 
and plant houses. The various scented 
forms are especially desirable. The mint- 
leaved geranium has been known a long 
time but is grown by few amateurs 
though its attractive leaves and pungent 
perfume give it an unusual distinction. 
The apple-scented and the lemon gera- 
niums are also interesting plants. 

Among the other flowering plants there 
are many adapted to various situations. 
For a window opening to the east or 
north the primroses — Chinese, Baby, 
and Obconica varieties — are especially 
suitable as they do not thrive in direct 
sunshine. Such orchids as the lady’s- 
slippers are comparatively inexpensive 
and are of unusual interest. Azaleas are 
likely to be costly this year because the 
supply is held up in Belgium by the war. 
































QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 






































M. E. — Your question regarding prep- 
aration for the profession of landscape 
gardening opens up an interesting field. 
There are many women who are making a 
success of this line of work, which offers 
peculiar advantages to one of artistic 
temperament, provided this phase of 
temperament is counterbalanced by a 
certain practicality which landscape gar- 
dening requires. There are many admir- 
able courses in this subject in various 
colleges and universities. Without pre- 
tence of discriminating in favor of any of 
these, the courses at Harvard and Cornell 
Universities and the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College are especially notable. 

Mrs. E. P. C. S.-— If you will look 
through our advertising columns you will 
find the addresses of many firms that offer 
bulbs at very reasonable prices. In 
general you should buy them of the firms 
nearer home on account of the lessened 
cost of carriage, but sometimes you will 
find differences in prices that will more 
than make up for this. 

A. L. M. — You will find bulbs of the 
“angel’s tears”’ daffodil listed in the bulb 
catalogue sent out by R. & J. Farquhar, 
Boston, Mass. They are not very expen- 
sive and will prove an interesting novelty. 

Mrs. F. M. B.— The new hyacinth 
glasses mentioned in the October issue of 
Tue House BeEaAutTIFUL are offered in 
America by Carter’s Tested Seeds, Inc., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, 
Mass. They are a great deal more beauti- 
ful than the old forms and serve admir- 
ably for growing hyacinths and other 
bulbs in water. 

Mrs. J. P. W. — Good peony plants are 
offered by nearly all the nursery and plant 
houses. You will find the addresses of 
many of these in our advertising columns 
and should send for catalogues which will 
give prices. 


THE Women’s Horticultural and Agri- 
cultural Union of England has taken a 
new lease of life under the simpler title 
“Women’s Farm and Garden Union.” 
The organization has already proved its 
efficiency. Of the hundreds of women 
who have gone out from its training to 
Canada as market and nursery gardeners, 
superintendents and advisers of special 
work, garden designers and forewomen, 
and farmers of tracts of land of 300 to 700 
acres, many have been brilliantly suc- 
cessful and not one has ever failed. 
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are Gifts Worth While | 


‘They enable you 
to express your ° 


— Christmas Greetings 


in a remembrance of 
lasting beauty and 
recognized quality. 
Gifts are valued 
most when practical 2 
and useful. 

"Sold by dealers everywhere Made in Worcester,Mass. by the. 

M.J.WHITTALL = 


= ASSOCIATES Z 
Write for our illustrated book “ORIENZVL ATi sma es 


press 126 Brussels Street Mrs, 
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There is a Whittall Rug for vey Room in Eves ‘Hom 














~& INSPIRING — ARTISTIC — INEXPENSIVE — GIFT BOOKS «x 


THE RIVERSIDE UPLIFT SERIES 


Books of Inspiration by famous living authors 


Why I BELIEVE IN Poverty. By Edward W. Bok. SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By George H. 


THE CULTIVATED MAN, By Charles W. Eliot. Palmer. 

THE AMATEUR Spirit. By Bliss Perry THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. By George H. 

WHITHER? Anonymous. Palmer. 

CALM YouRSELF.. By George L. Walton TRADES AND PROFEssIons. By George H. Palmer. 
Bound in blue panelled boards. Each so cents xe¢ The set of eight volumes $4.00 wet. 


4 Park St., Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | 16E. 40thSt., New York 
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Nassau—Bahamas 
PARADISE of beautiful flowers and vegetation, where the 


average Winter temperature is only 72°; charming social life; 
boating, golf, tennis, polo, motoring and ideal surf bathing; Seat 
of the English Colonial Government in the Bahamas. 


Havana—Cuba 


Interesting and restful because of the fascinating charms of tropical 


life and climate. Excellent hotels. Direct service from New York each 
Thursday at noon and each Saturday morning at I] o'clock. Luxurious twin screw 
steamers, 10,000 tons displacement, broad decks, spacious social halls, excellent cuisine. 
Special two weeks’ cruise, enabling you to visit both these delightful places. 
Also trips to Porto Rico, Mexico, Florida; Texas and other resorts of 


THE _AMERICAN 
AGWI MEDITERRANEAN 


Write for rates, reservations and illustrated descriptive matter. 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. Cine’) 
Pier 14, East River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


BOSTON—192 Washington Street WASHINGTON-— 1306 F Street, N. W. 
PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street NEW YORK—290 Broadway 
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. Throughout the book are fine cameus of 
courage, faith, patriotism, sublime devotion toa 


cause.”—Boston Transcript. Ilustrated. $1.25 set. 


bookstores Houghton Mifflin Co. *h3tt 25Ceuts. At all News- stands 


A Hilltop on the Marne || MB BOG iSpL@lERYD 
By MILDRED ALDRICH 


“Miss Aldrich has given us a narrative relation 1°) ANG | | F U iF 
of facts as they happened, delightfully recited ‘ > 
and possessing humor, brilliance, human-docu- M A ¢ TaN Z I N E 


ment, attractiveness and earnestness that is as 


rare as it is valuable. Her book—as about the If duslet d : 
war —is the first to appear that cannot be disputed your news-dealer does not carry it 
and whose facts may be accepted as true history. write to 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


sending us his name and address. 
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THE HEARTHSTONE STAGE 
(Continued from page 13) 


firmly stitched to the sides. The prosce- 
nium arch was now complete. <A dozen 
hooks were screwed into the top of the 
casing. Loops of tape fastened to the 
proscenium curtain in positions to corre- 
spond with these hooks made it possible 
to put the curtain up and take it down ina 
moment. 

For the middle curtain the rest of the 
sheeting was doubled, carefully stretched 
upon the floor so that it would hang with- 
out drawing from corner to corner. A 
broad band was stitched on the lower fold, 
and then for strength a tape was stitched 
around the other three sides. The top 
was then furnished with loops of tape and 
hung on the same hooks as the proscenium 
curtain. The arrangement for raising and 
lowering the middle curtain, a convention 
that symbolizes that the space behind the 
veil is a separate world from that in front 
of it, was made simply with stout manila 
cord and four pulleys, two on the hooks at 
the top of the casing, and two fastened to 
the stick which was run between the cam- 
bric band and the sheeting at the bottom 
of the curtain to give weight and stiffness. 
The two cords divide the curtain approx- 
imately into thirds. One end of each is 
tied to a hook at the top of the casing. It 
is then dropped to the floor and put 
through the pulley fastened to the stick, 
then led up through a series of tape loops 
fastened to the back of the curtain for that 
purpose, put through the pulley hung from 
the hook in the casing, and from there 
comes into the hand of the person behind 
the scenes whose business it is to raise and 
lower the curtain. 

For the background of the stage the 
ball of manila twine comes into use again. 
A line of it is stretched across the room 
behind the curtain fastened at each side 
to a strong picture hook adjusted on the 
moulding. Over this line the “back drop” 
can be hung. It may be of sheeting 
with a stenciled pattern, it may be of 
paper carrying a design worked out in 
fresco, or it may be of cloth. The side 
curtains are hung from the string that 
holds the back curtain to a picture hook 
on the side walls, and tape loops again 
make the method of suspension. If there 
is a chandelier near the ceiling, it is best 
to let the string supporting the back drop 
pass just beneath it, anda loop fastened to 
it somewhere makes an additional point 
of support. The nearer the ceiling the 
lights are the more beautiful will be the 
possible effects on the floor beneath, be- 
cause there will be the reflected light 
which is used now in place of the foot- 
lights that were the accompaniment of 
acting in our older and cruder davs. 
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Here is a detailed list of the materials 
used and their cost: — 


2% yds. cambric @ 5% peryd............. 13¢ 
4% yds.sheeting (double width) @ 207 .... 93% 
9% yds. sheeting (single width) @ 10¢.... 95¢ 
1 piece tape (10 yds. 1” width)......... 10¢ 
2 doz. screw hooks @ 5¢ perdoz......... 10¢ 
a> VOLY MIME) PUNCHES... .... 2.2... se eees 10¢ 
1 ball heavy manila twine. ............ 10% 


The total cost, exclusive of labor, was 
two dollars and forty-one cents, the total 
product a joy to behold that, according 
to one commentator, “knocks the spots 
from Urban.”” The photographs show the 
rooms utilized and the theater in use. The 
essential part, however, of the whole mat- 
ter is something that no photography can 
show, something that only the actual do- 
ing gives: the joy of creation, the exercise 
of fancy, and the refreshment that comes 
through dreams made real. 


UNUSUAL AMERICAN TOYS 
(Continued from page 19) 
observer, a doll with glass eyes, curly hair, 
and a change of clothes, whilst the little 
Parisienne has already spent double that 
sum on her toilet alone, and therefore can- 
not condescend to be yours for less than 
half a louis d’or. Nuremberg mobilizes a 
whole regiment of tin-soldiers, baggage, 
waggons, and artillery (Krupp model) 
included, at the same price for which the 
toy arsenals of Marais set on foot one 
single battalion of ‘Chasseurs d’ Afrique.’ 

“The situation is gloomy — the French 
toys retire all along the line. 

“But France will never be annihilated! 
And if the depths of the French tin-soldier’s 
soul were sounded, there would be found 
under the surface of reserve exacted by 
discipline, the same glorious dreams of re- 
venge which inspired the volunteers raised 
by Gambetta from out the earth. ... 

“And revenge is near. This time also 
the signal for rising has been given from 
Belleville by a Gambetta of the toy-world. 
Some years ago a poor workman at Belle- 
ville got a sudden idea, an idea that since 
then has engendered an army which would 
realize the dream of eternal peace, and 
keep in check the assembled troops of all 
Europe were it a question of number 
alone. He sets on foot 5,000,000 soldiers a 
year. The origin of these soldiers is humble, 
but so was Napoleon. They spring from 
old sardine boxes.”’ 


So, one might say, does the American 
craftsman toy-soldier spring from the pine 
forest, not to resist invasion but-to add a 
touch of art and humor to the militarism 
of the nursery. Mr. Edward Gerste!l 
McCandlish, who makes toys in Pied- 
mont, West Virginia, has set many of these 
soldiers marching, an international lot of 
them, with quaintly exaggerated military 
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The Spirit of Christmas is in 


SETH [HOMAS 
Clocks 


Their lasting service and beauty make them supreme 
for gift giving. 

The price of such a gift is not great. You can buy 
a Seth Thomas Clock for as little as $5.00. You are 
sure it will please, whatever the price. 

The Seth Thomas Amherst Clock pictured here is 
a suggestion. It is priced at $15.00 for plain ma- 
hogany and $15.75 for inlaid mahogany. 

Seth Thomas Clocks include scores of types and 
designs, many of which your jeweler is exhibiting now. 
Your fancies will be realized among Seth Thomas 
Wall or Mantel, Cabinet, Metal or Crystal Clocks. 


Descriptive booklet sent upon request. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
Established 1813 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City, N. Y. 


































She Is Just One in a Conquering Army 
Will YOU Help Win the Fight? 


If YOU help—and you means everyone—the 
fight can be won everywhere in a few short years. 


Every Red Cross Christmas Seal you buy means greater 
activity of visiting nurses, who teach healing to the sick 
and prevention to those who must live with them. The 
“ga Red Cross Christmas Seals help to establish Tuberculosis 
: Hospitals and Dispensaries. ‘They carry your 
“= message of good cheer and your active help 
to some sufferer. 
The Tuberculosis Death Rate decreased 50% 
in the last 25 years. 


He who gives quickly gives doubly. 


RED CROSS 


Christmas Seals 


If you cannot buy Red Cross Seals in your town, write to the 
AMERICAN RED CROSS, Washington, D. C., for as many as 
you want at Ic each. 











SEEING NATURE FIRST 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 
One of the newest and most beautiful nature books, lavishly illus- 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their en- 
vironment and relations to one another. 


An ideal gift for a nature-lover 
Price $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. 


subscription for $3.00. 
Address: The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





We will send this hook and a year’s 
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DEXTER TABLE 


Ransack all New England and 
youwill not find better examples 
of the fine old, distinctly New 
England, furniture than the 
models made by us. 2 & & 


PLYMOUTH 
DUXBURY 
STANDISH 
BREWSTER 
WINDSOR 
BRADFORD 


2 2 and B B 


WESTCOTT 
CHAIRS 


Straight 6 Rocking 








WINDSOR 


All built as honestly as their prototypes, 
all faithful reproductions of the finest 
in exist all offered in the 


natural wood, for you to select your finish. 

A WELL-SELECTED PIECE HERE 
AND THERE WILL ADD TO THE AT- 
TRACTIVENESS OF THE HOME. 

Get the best furniture at the least ex: 
pense, we are manufacturers. Our ware- 
rooms are at all times open to the public. 

You have an unlimited stock to select 
from and the choice of any finish. 

Send for full set No. 2 of over 200 
illustrations and color chart showing 
Leavens’ Standard Stains. 











HAUAUATUGAEUUAUOATRUQOUEOUUTAUATOQEAHCOACROSUCOTEOUATCOURAUEOTATAUONOUOHUUUOAUELRUATOVUOQUNUDOUETOORECOUATUCNAEENITOGABEGUTOUUUTOUEINETTANTENTENAIATTATNATATATNTNATTUATaT; 








COUUOCANELLSUSEASUAACOUAEURDSELOGEVASDEUOUEEEOUGDEDOUUDEUEDEORODOENOERURAUDEECOUTUGOOCDDOUEOOUERAOTOSESSEODESSOREOOOOOORESRUAAOLGUSOODESUSDEDOSOROODOONEOUEDENSTEOE! 








WILLIAM LEAVENS ¢ C? 


*32 CANAL ST> 
| BOSTON -* MASS 
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A New “Penelope” Book 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


“In their delightfully humorous way, with their 
capital touches of character-drawing, Penelope’s 
travel books will enchant readers to-day as much 
as they delighted those who read them more 
than a decade ago.” — New York Tribune. 

“In its lightness of touch, its gayety and humor, 
it reveals the qualities that have endeared Mrs. 
Wiggin’s work to such a host of readers.” — Mew 
York World. Wlustrated. $1.00 met. 


pottaes Houghton Mifflin Co. 


4 Park St. 
Boston 











gestures and no realism whatever. Per- 
haps without knowing it Mr. McCandlish 
works toward the ideal of universal peace 
by introducing into the nursery this 
wooden soldier who does not take himself 
quite seriously. There has been hitherto 
no hint of levity in the toy-soldier. Tin- 
soldiers have been miniature armed men 
whom only the lifeless material of which 
they were composed prevented from at- 
tacking each other in deadly earnest. 
Even that rather ladylike fellow, the 
wooden soldier whose upright carriage 
suggests that the clothes pin is his first 
cousin, was evidently born of a bellicose 
spirit and might even commit atrocities. 
A merrier mind reveals itself in the 
McCandlish soldiery, as in his dancing 
girls, clowns, and characters out of Dick- 
ens and Mother Goose; the desirable kind 
of mind (in a sober world) that can invent 
a trio of toy persons named ‘“‘Thingum- 
Bob,” “Stick-in-the-Mud,” and ‘‘ What- 
You-May-Call.” These fine stuffed fel- 
lows are well worth meeting. Thingum- 
Bob you may know by his projecting ears, 
his red nose, and ready, permanent smile: 
he wears a black satin gown with white 
pompoms, a wide ruff collar, white stock- 
ings, and black shoes with buckles. Stick- 
in-the-Mud is bald and dressy: a glit- 
tering chain crosses his red vest: he is all 
for a long, straw-colored coat, checked 
pantaloons, and stockings to match his 
waistcoat. What-You-May-Call  culti- 
vates whiskers and has one black and one 
white tooth: he affects a brief jacket with 
a narrow ruffled skirt-tail: his trousers 
are pegtop of an elegant but pronounced 
check, and he is quite proud of his green 
gloves and stockings and his white spats. 

Miss Marion Weniger, whose wriggling 
crocodile I have already mentioned with 
warm admiration, is a recent recruit, a 
sculptress, designer, and_ silver-worker 
turned toy-maker. Here at least we may 
thank the War in Europe, which upset her 
plans for a winter studio in Paris, and 
also the friends who suggested that she 
should design an Alice in Wonderland set. 
Toy Fair was enriched by a group of 
figures, strictly after Tenniel, with which 
the owner can form new illustrations of 
those marvelous adventures. There is the 
front door of the White Rabbit’s house, 
the White Rabbit, Alice, the Cheshire- 
Cat, the Queen’s-garden, with the humble 
card-gardeners painting the roses, the 
Queen, busily ordering everybody exe- 
cuted, the King, secretly pardoning them: 
and, of course, the Hatter, the sorrow- 
ful Mock Turtle, and the philosophic 
Gryphon — “It’s all his fancy, that: he 
has n’t got no sorrow, you know.” The 
Alice in Wonderland set started, in part- 
nership with Miss M. A. Hueber as busi- 
ness manager, the W. H. Wooden Toys 
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J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Bargains 
Will Save You Money | 


All subscriptions for One Full Year, and may 
be sent to one or separate addresses. Subscrip- 
tions may be either New or Renewals, 























Regular Price 

House Beautiful $2.00) All Three 

Woman’s Home Comp. 1.50 $3.75 

American [To One Address]1.50 — 
Everybody’s|To One $1.50} All Three 
Delineator {Address 1.50 § 3 ’ 7 5 
House Beautiful 2.00 -ciaeae 
House Beautiful $2.00] « 2% 
Review of Reviews 3 ms $3 15 ! 
House Beautiful ' 00 Both 
World’s Work 1 $3.75 





House Beautiful 
Mother’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
House Beautiful 
Collier’s Weekly 


TS} $3 971 "76 | 





3+ 











: 2) 99. 
House Beautiful 
Theatre Magazine pr $ 5.00 | 
The Youth’s Companion 8 00 
including all extra copies and 7] * 
1916 Desk Calendar............. wasnt 

House Beautiful 

With Mother’s Mag. and Little Folks $3.25 
With Harper’s Magazine = 5.25 
With Woman’s ae ‘Companion 3: = 
With Century Magaz 


With McCall’s and yauth’ s Companion 3. 3s 
With Everybody’s Magazine - 3.00 











With ones sae f . ~ . 2.90 
With Country Life 5.25 
With Christian Herald ‘and McCall's 3. 30 
With Designer and Modern Priscilla 3.20 
The Cosmopolitan | BOTH 
Good Housekeeping $3.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal | BOTH 
Saturday Evening Post f $3.00 








OUR LARGE 44-PAGE CATALOGUE 
lists more than 3000 publications and Club 
Offers for 1916. Ask for It. IT’S FREE. 


OUR REFERENCES: All Leading Publishers. 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago. 


Address all orders to 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Agency 
848 Brooks Bldg., Chicago, Ills. _|} 









































Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
H and EIGHTEENTH STREETS, N. W. 











Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort and 
luxury, also a superior service, European Plan 
Rooms, detached bath, #1.50, 82.00 up 
Rooms, private bath, %2.50, $3.00 up 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
: E. C. OWEN, Manager 
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Distinctive Effects 
in Lighting Fixtures 


| 
ESIGNED and built 
“‘Gaumer 
lighting 
_—, 
here 
follows the 


by skilled craftsmen— 
beautifully finished bya 

evening 
saa mF low” 










special electroplating process. 


GAUMER = 


Guaranteed ‘a 
Lighting Fixtures 


have a character that means pride 
and satisfaction as long as your 
house shall last. These are not 
ordinary fixtures, flimsy shells that 
soon tarnish or go to pieces. 
Gaumer Fixtures are massively 
built of heavy metal, yet moder- 
ate in price — within reach of all. 








¥2 TED Ask your dealer—and look for the 
Z <3 Gaumer Guarantee Tag before you buy. 
as Write us for advice and suitable de- 
33 signs, sending us an idea of your house 
a or room plans. Address Dept. B. 


BIDDLE-GAUMER COMPANY 
3846-56 Lancaster Avenue Philadelphia 











Paint is insurance against loss 
through deterioration or decay. 


ZINC 


lowers the cost of paint insurance 
by lengthening the life of the pro- 
tection without increasing the cost. 








“© Your move’ is yours for the asking 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 411, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 











“ Better than ‘To Have and to Hold.’ ”— 
St. Louis Globe Democrat, 


The Fortunes of Garin 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


A glorious romance of love and adventure 
in the days of chivalry. 


“Its glamour is irresistible.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


“Alive with quick action.”— Chicago Herald. 


Frontispiece in color by Arthur Keller. $1.40 net 


Bookstores Houghton Mifflin Co. * f2tk,S 














(made in America). In the preparatory 
days of the Christmas season I found Miss 
Weniger making them with a band saw, 
which is a thin, flexible saw blade that 
goes round and round under the motive 
power of electricity. As it went round and 
round the teeth were biting into three 
pieces of pine temporarily fastened to- 
gether; and as Miss Weniger deftly 
guided them the endless saw sawed out 
three small bears. It was her day for 
small bears. Later they would be painted 
with the indestructible, “unlickable”’ 
paint of the Arts and Crafts toy, separated 
into couples, and mounted at the opposite 
ends of a little teeter. To an art education 
in Munich Miss Weniger has added, for 
toy-making, a mastery of the band saw, 
not perhaps so very surprising for a young 
woman whose greatest pleasure in child- 
hood was to watch the carpenter. On the 
floor beside her a boxful of crocodile sec- 
tions waited to be painted and put to- 
gether into wrigglers. Elsewhere the Five 
Little Pigs that we all know went to mar- 
ket, stayed at home, had roast beef, had 
none, and cried wee-wee-wee. Pe shane 
some day Miss Weniger will push her 
zoological studies so far as to make the 
birds and beasts for a scientifically correct 
Noah’s Ark. 

And so the fruit of the Christmas Tree, 
wherein it differs from all others, increases 
in variety; and the yearly Toy Fair, to 
which we elders go like Gullivers to a new 
Lilliput, enlarges its boundaries. The 
world of toys grows sophisticated, but if 
no longer as simple as it was a hundred 
years ago it is certainly far more interest- 
ing. Few comparatively as the Arts and 
Crafts toys are, they make an important 
addition to the season’s pleasures both for 
children and adults. 


CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE 


(Continued from page 27) 

Of course, we were the hero of those 
early Christmases. The whole festival 
revolved about us, but we were at least 
unconscious of our tyranny, and we had 
the grace to be grateful. Besides we had 
prayed for what we wanted, and who 
knows that our belief in prayer did n’t 
originate in those early days, when we 
found a silver watch in our stocking and 
a glittering velocipede under the tree in 
response to prayers addressed rather 
indiscriminately to Santa Claus and a 
more August Personage? But we gave 
presents in return, even in those days. 
As soon as we were big enough, we went 
down to Frank Flack’s General Store, 
along in November, and ordered wonder- 
ful things for the whole family, with the 
cabalistic direction, “‘Charge ’em to Pop.” 
Pop was very much surprised at Christ- 
mas. (We were really a very cute child.) 
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For Christmas 


This is just the lamp that 
you have been looking for as 
aChristmas gift. A practical, 
adjustable lamp 
that can be used 
} on desk, table, or 
1 at the bedside. 
Price $15, finished 
in verde or matt cop- 
per, with green or 
brown shade. 
Can be bought at 
your dealer’s or sent 
direct from factory. 
THE HANDEL COMPANY 
388 East Main St., Meriden, Conn. 
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Also operates flatirons, washing 


Send for illustrated bulletins 
j J 


Seer 


2 ELECTRIC LIGHT a 


‘Install one of these conven- 
ient, reasonable priced plants 
in yourhome. Furnishes plenty 
of current for lighting entire 
house, barns and grounds. En- 
joy the wearer convenience 
and comfort of electric light. 





















machines, toasters and other household appliances. 
Aneffective prevention of fire. Little or no attention re- 
quired and costs only a few cents per day to operate. 

Absolutely guaranteed and shipped ready to run when 
crate is taken off. The installation of Kewanee Plant onl: 
requires attaching of seven wires that are properly ta: mete | 

For durability, freedom from repairs and long, steady 
service, install 


KEWANEE Private Utilities 
Water Supply 
Sewage Di 


home po lant ill get the nee 
a 
service o out tof your our equipment it— We give 



















you a plan to wc 


on any or all of the above 
Kewanee Private 
Utilities Company 


(Formerly Lay = Water 
Supply Co. 


121 South Franklin St. 
Kewanee, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
50Church Street, New York 


Bldg., Chicago 

















Beautifies 
and Protects 
Your Grounds 


A permanent improvement that adds 
more than its cost to the value of your 
property. Over 350 plain and ornamental designs 
to harmonize with any house, garden or grounds. Write 
for Book of Designs, giving brief description of property. 
Vases, Settees, Lamps, Wire Fence, General 
Lawn Fountains Iron and Wire Work 
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THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO.., Dept. “‘C,”” CINCINNATI, O. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders.” 
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What Fire Underwriters Think of 


Terra Cotta TILES 


FOR ROOFING 


has been demonstrated by Mr. C. H. Touzalin, of 
Chicago. He secures insurance on his residence 
shown herein at-much less rate than is paid by a 
_ neighbor, whose home is built from same plans and 
of same materials excepting that roof is of wood 
P shingles and not the fireproof Terra Cotta Tiles. 





Our illustrated booklet “ * The Roof Beautiful,” printed [i 
i in colors, contains views of many beautiful homes with 
% roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 
Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 1111-1121 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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You know these trade-marks through National Periodical Advertising 


HE control of indi- Advertising reduces the 

vidual trade-marks price of goods because it 
compels manufacturers to reduces the cost of pro- 
maintain certain standards ducing and selling them. 
or go out of business, It does this by adding 
because their goods can volume to sales, thereby di- 
always be identified and viding certain fixed manu- 
therefore are easy to avoid facturing and selling costs 
if they do not give satis- among vast numbers instead 
faction. It induces manu- of only a few customers. 
facturers of similar trade- 
marked goods to compete 
in quality and service, as public servants in business to- 
that is the only way they day. Their whole tendency 
can win—by making their jg to raise qualities and stand- 
trade-marks stand forsome- —ardize_ them, while reducing 
thing prices and stabilizing them. 


Trade-marks and national ad- 
vertising are the two greatest 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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Sol 
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The next house connected with Christ- 
mas was the little dry-goods box — the 
first house we ever built—and how 
proud we were of it! In this house, we 
entered the second phase of our Christ- 
mas experience. We were a “Pop” our- 
selves now, we received letters addressed 
to God and Santa Claus, we saw to it 
that the silver watch and the velocipede, 
that had become a bicycle, were waiting 
in the stocking and under the tree on 
Christmas morning for little Egbert, 
radiant hero, captivatingly happy in the 
center of the stage. 

And where do we live now? In an 
apartment house with forty-eight thou- 
sand other tenants, all the apartments as 
alike in arrangement as if they were 
stamped out of cheese. Yet there are 
forty-eight thousand different homes in 
the building, for there are forty-eight 
thousand different families in it, all of 
them manifesting, whether they will or 
no, their peculiar collective home-making 
genius. And there will be forty-eight 
thousand different Christmases in the 
building, each one of them delightful in 
its own particular way. 

I know that people think a house is the 
only place for Christmas and that a city 
is no more the place for it than it is for 
dogs; but dogs are happy in the city, and 
Christmas comes there, too. We may not 
have snow, but we have shops. Vanity 
Fair becomes Charity Fair in the real 
signification of the word. There is holly 
in the windows of the humblest, and 
mistletoe. (What is that custom con- 
nected with mistletoe?) 

So, under the pagoda-like firs of New 
England, drooping with snow, or the live 
oaks of the south, or the palms of south- 
ern California, where the movie actors 
and actresses scurry like a new sort of 
eccentric fauna, in country or city, it 
does n’t make any difference. Wherever 
one man gives to another freely, with a 
loving heart, wherever two are gathered 
together in His name, there is Christmas. 





STONEHENGE — 600 acres, including 
farm land, a training ground for British 
and Canadian troops, and the famous 
ruins— is to be sold at auction. Probably 
there are no ruins in the world which 
have caused more speculation thart these. 
It is impossible to tell when or why these 
huge monoliths, of which seventeen still 
remain upright, were erected. Some stu- 
dents claim that it was as far back as the 
bronze age, 1500 or 1000 B.c. They are 
generally thought to be seme part of a 
Druid temple. For centuries they have 
been private property, although public 
interest has done much to preserve them, 
but no one can tell who will now obtain 
control of them. 
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THREE FAIRYLIKE CHRISTMAS 
TREES 


(Continued from page 32) 


and little red mittens were highly deco- 
rative; mysterious parcels, bearing the 
children’s names, were wrapped in fanci- 
ful papers and hung with bright ribbons 
from the branches, and a big red velvet 
poinsettia was placed at the very tip-top. 

Such an astonishing little tree it ap- 
peared, when it was finished, that had 
suddenly blossomed in gay colors among 
all the stately trees that seemed to look 
down with benign wonder upon it! 

After the indoor games that afternoon, 
the children joyously welcomed the sug- 
gestion of a tramp into the woods. They 
were city children who were having a 
country Christmas, and, bundled up like 
rosy-cheeked brownies, they set off with 
their elders who were as glad as they to 
get into the real country. 

Their hostess suggested which was the 
pleasantest path to take, and the children 
raced ahead down the white trail among 
the big pines. They came upon it sud- 
denly — the Christmas tree — as she had 
known they would, and for a second they 
stood motionless with astonishment. But 
nothing so evidently the work of enchant- 
ment as that beautiful, shining little tree, 
under the sheltering arms of its strong 
white-robed mother, ever astonished 
properly brought up children very long — 
it simply proved what had often been 
proved before, that fairies, and fairy- 
godmothers in particular, can make them- 
selves manifest when they choose, and of 
all times they do oftenest choose Christ- 
mas-time. 

I am sure that it is safe to say that even 
in this delightful world, that little growing 
Christmas tree, out in the great white 
woods, will remain in the minds of those 
children as quite the most enchanting 
Christmas sight that they ever beheld. 


AN interesting competition has just 
taken place in the State of New Jersey 
which is a step in the right direction 
toward the esthetic improvement of cit- 
ies. The Committee in charge of New- 
ark’s 250th anniversary celebration, to be 
held in 1916, desires to secure appropriate 
and harmonious decoration for streets and 
buildings on that occasion and has offered 
money prizes to architects and designers 
of New Jersey for the best drawings and 
plans submitted before October first. As 
these plans are to include lighting schemes 
and other details of civic improvement 
for this occasion, it is wholly possible that 
some of them will be adopted as perma- 
nent features for the city. 
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The Importance of Good F ented 


is equally great whetherfor the floors of a modest bung- - 
alow, a ‘“‘homey’’ cottage, or a pretentious residence. 


There are many varieties of lumber which make splendid flooring 
but none which yield greater va/ve (cost considered ) than flooring of 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Works Easy—Wears Hard—Won’t Sliver” 





We are not ar- 
guing that 7'upelo 
makes better floors 
than hardwood. 
There is nothing 
better than a good 
hardwood floor. 
But there aresome 
rooms in every 
house for which a 
hardwood floor is 
an unnecessary 
expense, And 
there are many 
houses where such 
floors are not justi- 
fied for any room, 
total investment 
considered. 

It is for such 
rooms and such 
houses that Tupelo 
Flooring ideally 








Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weit, architect), 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for Fine Flooring and Interior Finish. 











to the best hardwoods. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


“fills the bill.’’ 


Tupelo Lumber has a very peculiar grain—called an “‘involved’’ grain by scientists. 
This makes it so extremely (ough and non-splintering that it is a mighty close second 


You don’t want a floor that is going to wear out and sliver and “‘kick up’’ its grain. 
And neither do you want a floor to cost you more than is necessary to insure good 
appearance, durability and freedom from trouble and repair bills. 

Tupelo gives complete and thorough satisfaction and you will find it money in your 
pocket to know all about this valuable lumber, not only for flooring, but also 
for interior finish. 


Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this valuable and 
EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL wood. Please address nearest office to you. 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg.,Jacksonville,Fla. 





























4 Park St., Boston 


The perfect reading and reference book of music 
for the Home 


THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 


By ARTHUR ELSON 


This unique hook is a whole library in itself. It contains a complete history of music and biog- 
raphies of composers and performers, explains musical forms and terms: describes instruments, 
conducting, acoustics, etc.; tells how to read music and outlines a course of study. Complete, 
readable, acturate and fully indexed, it is in every way the perfect reading and reference book 
for the student of music or for the home. 

Nearly 600 pages, handsomely bound and fully illustrated. Price $3.50 net. 


Houghton Mifflin Company _16E. 40th St, New York 
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JUST A FEW 


Out of a large assortment of door handles to be used with high-grade locks 
for entrance doors. They are right in line with modern ideas, and sure to 


please. 


The most popular trim for residence work. Folder K-82 shows the 


entire assortment. Sold by the best hardware dealers. 


NEW YORE 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S. A. 
CHICAGO 




















AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 





The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 
distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 

Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general 
effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 


96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 


We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or re- 


newal) for $;.00. Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER 


HE good taste germ that has undoubt- 

edly made its appearance in certain 
spots brings to the inoculated, along with 
its assurance of lessened cares and in- 
creased comfort, one problem that seems 
almost unanswerable. Their homes are 
filled to distraction with things beautiful, 
things beloved; and this is their cry: 
What is to be done with our treasures if we 
are to be allowed but three, or at most 
five, objects to a mantelpiece; if our walls 
are not to be covered with trophies of 
travel that weary our eyes and demand 
the endless duster! We can’t sell them, 
much less give them away, so tell us, are 
our dear gods to be turned out of house 
and home — is there not some compro- 
mise to be made, other than tucking every- 
thing away in closets and drawers? 

One woman who has lived abroad much, 
who has tripped around the world and 
collected to her home’s discontent, said, 
“*T will not make a curio shop of my home, 
but the third floor I will devote to these 
things’’»—so this is what that Attic 
Philosopher has done. 

In the north end is a delightful little 
picture gallery. Beautiful prints are care- 
fully arranged according to periods, photo- 
graphs of Old Masters are hung in sucha 
way that study and comparison are easy, 
—and comfortable lounges add to the 
pleasure of the pursuit. Little wonder 
this home is a favorite with club women! 

The remainder of the floor is devoted 
to the curios. The eastern end with its 
old-world treasures is a fascinating place 
to slip away to when there are dream tales 
to be told — the Arabian Nights are lived 
again, and the youngsters find themselves 
en rapport with spirits ancient or mediz- 
val, while there was never a better place 
for another, more intimate story — and 
many a future home is planned, “exactly 
like this.” 

From the Orient to the tropics is a 
happy gradation. The plan is cleverly 
consistent, each point of the compass be- 
ing geographically assigned, and in the 
sunny southern end barbaric curios are at 
home in a setting that calls vividly to 
mind the weird dances of the Maoris, or 
puts us in close touch with our own 
beloved R. L. S. in his Samoan home. 
“Tahiti the Golden” calls us, and we are 
spired to book travel, at least. 

There remains the western side. 
Through its hospitable casement windows 
the afternoon sun glows on brave remind- 
ers of the evolution of our own home land. 
Indian rugs and baskets, blankets, mocas- 
sins and head-dresses, tomahawks and 
arrow-heads — implements of love and 
war — with a little case of geological 


‘specimens, bits of the world’s backbone, 


are made most interesting. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ACOUSTICS 


OW often do any of us, when attend- 

ing theaters, churches, music and 
lecture halls, ever give more than a pass- 
ing thought to the peculiar properties of 
these buildings, or to the unusually diffi- 
cult problem which the architects have 
had to contend with in their construc- 
tion? For the subject of acoustics is one 
of the hardest which confronts the archi- 
tect to-day — not only because of its in- 
herent difficulties, but on account of the 
lack of facts on record concerning it — so 
little definite knowledge is there from 
which to obtain a starting-point in the 
solution of a particular problem. One of 
the best authorities on this subject — 
one who has probably carried his investi- 
gations as far as any research worker up 
to the present time — is Professor W. C. 
Sabine of Harvard University, who pub- 
lished an account of his discoveries in the 
American Architect in 1900. Professor 
Sabine states that three conditions are 
necessary for good hearing in any audi- 
torium: the sound should be sufficiently 
loud; it should be free from resonance and 
interference; and spoken words should be 
clear and distinct. 

Sounds proceed in ever-widening cir- 
cles from a speaker or instrument until 
they strike the walls of the room, where 
they are reflected back, their energy being 
gradually decreased at each reflection. 
This reflection causes the room to be filled 
with sound and gives the first condition of 
loudness. The unavoidable interference 
of advancing and receding sound waves 
introduces certain disadvantages, as it is 
apt to result in confusion and indistinct- 


ness. Reverberation may also _ take 
place — the reflection of sound from wall 
to wall — causing an echo which makes 
hearing doubly difficult. Thus the quality 
of resonance becomes a serious defect when 
it exists in too great a degree. Given suffi- 
cient resonance to procure loudness, two 
main factors go to make for good or bad 
acoustics — the shape of the room, in- 
cluding size, and the materials, including 
furnishings. A careful study of the prob- 
lem in all its relations has convinced the 
authorities that the best acoustical condi- 
tions are obtained where the volume of 
the room is small and the absorbing power 
large. Thus a small room with rugs, cush- 
ions and hangings is apt to have good 
acoustics. The problem in a large hall is 
to increase correspondingly the absorbing 
power. For example, an open window 
makes an excellent absorber, because 
sound will pass out of it instead of being 
thrown back. The audience itself absorbs 
sound to a large extent, as may be readily 
observed by the very marked difference 
between the amount of resonance in an 
empty auditorium and that in the same 
auditorium when filled. Of course, some- 
thing also depends upon the pitch of the 
sound, since this’ quality determines its 
duration. The duration in turn is deter- 
mined somewhat by the amount of ab- 
sorbing material present. 

Temperature, air currents, the shape of 
the walls and their material,— all go to 
the making of good or bad acoustics in 
a closed hall, but the principles in all cases 
are the same, and there remains only the 
question of their application to the par- 
ticular problem. 









You Can Have Beautiful, 
Permanent Walls 
With Little Cost and Trouble 


You, among many of House Beautiful readers, 
are probably planning to build orrepair. Above 
all, you want the interior of your home to be 
artistically distinctive —inviting and modern. 
You certainly don’t want plaster, because you 
know it cracks, chips and falls. You don’t want 
dusty, fading wall paper—unsanitary, and mean- 
ingconstantexpense for re-papering. Whynotuse 


and line your walls and ceilings to last? You 
can keep them spotlessly clean. You do away 
with the muss and fuss and dirt of plaster—and save 
one-third the time of building and remodeling. 


But there is a BIG difference in wall boards. Some 
are soft and spongy and hard to handle—it takes 
peg a age longer to apply them—it takes more paint 
to finish them. 


Upson PROCESSED Board is hard, stiff and wood- 
like— KILN CURED like interior trim; WATER- 
PROOFED ; and READY PRIMED to afford the most 
perfect bond for paint. There isn’t a dollar’s differ- 
ence in the average room between the cost of DE- 
PENDABLE Upson PROCESSED Board and the soft, 









THE UPSON COMPANY, Fibre Board Authorities, 2 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE CENTER —TRADE-MARKED 


























spongy unreliable boards. And this slight difference 
is saved several times over in the lower cost of paint- 
ing Upson Board, which takes less paint per coat and 
fewer coats. 

In the end it is the CHEAPEST board you can buy. 

Get the handsome painted sample of Upson PRO- 
CESSED Board which we have for you. See how strong 
and stiff it is. Show it to yourcarpenter for his opinion. 

And write also for our fascinating booklet that 
shows you how to Upsonize your walls and ceilings 
— how attractive and beautiful you can make them. 
(Enclose 2c stamp.) 
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Really Care 
What People Think 


but just for your own personal satis- 
faction you should have your own 
hairdress becoming and in perfect 
keeping with the newest styles. 


The “TRIPLET SWITCH” will en- 
able you to make it so— unless your 
own hair is thin, discolored or streak- 
ed —if it is, you will also need the 
“ARLON TRANSFORMATION.” 


Hairpieces from Simonson’s are worn 
by more fashionable women, yet de- 
tected on less of them, than hairpieces 
_’ from any other house, for Simonson’s 

are skillfully made of beautiful, nat- 
ural, wavy hair exactly like your own 
in quality as well as color. 


Y Ask about 
| TheTRIPLET SWITCH — indispens- 
able for the smart new hairdress, 


The beautiful ARETTA Cluster of 
Puffs for the crown or back hair, 


Or the ARLON —the complete trans- 
formation that even your own family 
cannot detect. 


Illustrated booklet or our De Luxe Catalog, 
“MASTERLY MODES,” describing our fine 
__ hairpieces, will be sent if requested on receipt 


506 Fifth Avenue 
_ New York 





Hair 
Goods 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


For Advertising rates and particulars address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
17 Madison Avenue 





New York, N. Y. 

















AN ATTIC ROOM 


BY HELEN EASTHAM 


HERE is a charm about an attic 

room that is not entirely due to 

its dormer windows and the cozy 

slope of its ceiling. Perhaps it is 
partly because of our natural tendency to 
go up to the top of things. Trees seem 
made for boys to climb, men risk their 
lives eagerly to reach the summit of a 
mountain peak, and who will not brave 
the glare of the sun and the sting of the 
wind to live on a hilltop? 

And then if one has a fancy for spread- 
ing out over generous spaces, which cannot 
be indulged in the ordinary bedroom, the 
rambling expanse under the roof invites 
this. In the room illustrated the occupant 
has made a virtue of necessity by placing 
bracketed shelves around a post which had 
to be there for support of the roof. These 
hold the books she likes to have near at 
hand, and on the top shelf the hours are 
ticked away by a small mahogany “cathe- 
dral”’ clock. Beneath them stands a 





roomy, substantial writing-table and an 
old black-painted chair with a quaint land- 
scape on the back, similar to the one stand- 
ing against the wall. There are also ample spaces for several 
other pieces of old furniture, including the six-legged highboy 
and a graceful little mahogany secretary with claw-and-ball feet 
which is only partly visible behind the bookshelves. In fact 
practically all the furniture in the room is of bygone times — 
literally “‘an atticful of treasure.”” The box beneath the por- 








The shelves around the post are an interesting feature. 





The couch, near the window, is well placed for reading. 


trait in the smaller illustration is a rare old work-box of Jap- 
anese lacquer in black and gold and stands on claw feet. 
Unfortunately this does not show in detail. 

The walls and ceiling are light buff, the woodwork ivory white 
and the floor is covered with a plain tan filling. The two large win- 
dows are simply curtained with white ruffled Swiss, and bright 
color has been introduced by using gay- 
flowered chintz in a slip cover for the 
large armchair, cushions for a smaller 
wicker chair, cover and valance for the 
dressing-table and a long pillow the full 
width of the couch, solidly stuffed as a 
foundation for the smaller muslin ones. 
This couch, placed conveniently near a 
window for reading, is one of the com- 
forts so often found lacking in the small 
bedroom. 

Such a room embodies most of the 
qualities to be desired in the room which 
has to be a sleeping-room not devoted 
entirely to that purpose. It should be 
one’s own particular haven, offering peace 
and comfort, inviting industry, and satis- 
fying the natural desire for beauty in one’s 
surroundings. 

This room, though very simple and ob- 
viously inexpensive, produces an inde- 
scribably crisp and fresh effect. Indeed, 
in many cases if not nearly all, the charm 
of a room depends not upon the amount of 
money spent, but rather upon the restraint 
exercised in regard to the many small and 
unimportant things which invariably mar 
the effect aimed at, whatever it may be. 
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Try the new outdoor way 
of getting exercise and 
pleasure and knowledge 
—all in one — instead 

of walking aimlessly 
<@® through the world, 
~ take with you 


THE GREAT 
OUTDOOR 
QUESTION 

y ANSWERER 


Carry it in your Pocket 


These are in the shape of 
p= books, but they ‘re not really 
books at all. They are sign- 
posts — guides — teachers of 
the great outdoors. 


PF id's AME gb 


On each page is a photograph in full color, beautifully 
reproduced — with a little text—just enough to explain. 
Each photograph is of something you meet along the coun- 
try roads or in the city park. 


4 Volumes — 700 Color Plates 


1. TREES 3. FLOWERS 
2. WATER BIRDS 4. LAND BIRDS 


By CHESTER A. REED 
Author a North American Birds’ Eggs,”’ and, with Frank M. Chapman, of 
Color Key to North American Birds.” Curator in Ornithology, Worcester 
Natural History Society; F 
an 


JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


Authority on natural history — author of many books on nature. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : — Send me the Pocket Nature Library in 4 vols., and enter my subscription for the 
House Beautiful for one year. If the books are not satisfactory, I will return them at once at your 
expense. If retained, I will remit $1.25 and will send $1.00 a month thereafter for four months. 


P.S. If you wish to prepay the full amount, send $5.00. 





















Holiday 


Hints 


Ovington’s 





Pedestal Frame of Antique 
Gold 


View 8’ x10’. Price $3.50. 


Table Decoration 


A crystai flower bow! 114’ m di- 

ameter, with a white china bird, 

a butterfly and a crystal flower 
$2.50, 


block.. Price, 


complete, 





Tulip Twine Holder 
Decorated im black and white, 
with three balls of cord mtulip 
colors and a@ paur of actssors. 


¥/ in length. Price $5.00. 





Curtain Holders 
A rosette of flowers wm ther 
natural colors. Price $2.50a 
par 


Mahogany Desk Lamp 
18’ high. The glass shade, 
97 in diameter, is decorat- 
ed with chestnut leaves nn 
autumn colors. Price 

50. Second size (17) 
high) $22.50. Third size 
(24 high) $35.00. 












from 


In Opal glass, with black strip decoration. 
Price $2 each, or six for $10. Can be had 
with the following labels : - 





Alcohol Wash Puond's Extract 
Ammonia ‘aee Lotion Rose Water 
Arom. Sps. Ammonia Glycerine am 
Bay Rum Hand Lotion Spe. Campher 
Bicarb. of Soda Lime Water . Nitre 
randy Liniment Toilet Water 
Listerine Tooth Wash 
ii Mouth Wash Witch Hazel 
ogne Peroxide Whiskey 


Baby Pencils 
A pair of pen- 
cils, or @ 

cil and a pen 
holder, with a 
bow of ribbon 
on @ car 
with an ap- 
propriate in- 
scription. 


Price $1 25. 









China Bee Hive 
Honey Pot 


In natural colors ; 


i "Price $3.50. 





Sheffield Basket 
Dutch silver design, gold lined. 
Oval shaped, 14’ x fv. 
Price $10,00. 


Parrot Ash Stand 
The stand 1s black and the parrot 
red or green, as you wish. 414 
high with match box holder and 
a 44” crystal ash tray. Price $5. 


= 





Colonel Bogey’s Smoker’s Set 
Tray 7)’ m diameter; figure 53” 
high. The white golf-ball head of 
the little red-coascs Sere 1s ad- 
justable. Price $2.50. Without 


New Picture Game for 
Children 
In imitation patent leather case 


with bright colored elephant 
decoration. Price $1.50. 


cigarette and match box holders, 
Figure only, $1.00. 


$1.50. 





Marie Antoinette Basket 
Door Knocker 





Marie Antoinette Basket 


Decorated m natural flower 
colors. 34// wide and 4” high. 
Price $3.50, 


Decorated in floral colors with 
black and winte basket. 53/’ high 
and 44 wide. Price $5 a par. 


Ts suggestions from Ovington’s will make your selec- 
tion of gifts easier and somebody's Christmas happier. 
The new Ovington Gift Book, which we send on re- 
uest, contains a host of other helpful ideas, and a special 
p stem is ready to give prompt attention to orders by 
mail, Write to “ The Holiday Department.” 


OVINGTON’S 


314 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Unsightly 
Radiators 
Concealed 


: this room, the unsightly radiators 

are hidden in walls under windows. 
The method of doing this as shown in 
photograph is the very best one to get 
the proper heating results. The small 
Grille in sur-base is for the intake of 
the cold air which drives the warm air 
out of the inclosure through the other 
Grilles. The Grilles in the front panels 
allow the heat to circulate into the 
room, while the Grille in the window 
sill throws the heat upward along the 
surface of the window, heating thor- 
oughly the part of the room that would 
be the coldest under any other arrange- 
ment. Send for Catalog 66A, showing 
eighty of these special Grille Designs 
suited to various orders of decoration 
— Colonial, Classic, Empire, Louis 
XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, and Oriental. 








TUTTLE & BAILEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1846 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
Chicago Boston Cleveland _Bridgeburg, Ontario 









































No. 555 
Price $5.00 pair No. 1043 eight Zin. 
“YOUNG WISDOM” Height 17in Price $5.00 pair 


BOOK ROCKS ey “OWL” BOOK ROCKS 


“ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS 


BOOK ROCKS - BOUDOIR LAMPS - ASH TRAYS 
PAPER WEIGHTS - STATUARY - PORTABLES, ETC. 


ISTINCTIVE GIFTS 
Unusual Bridge Prizes 


and for 
Decorative Use in the Home 


Send to-day for this “AR TBRRONZ” meets paleony wy bre a 


beautiful catalog Ee : 
illustrating almost scientific and heavy seamless deposit of Government test bronze 


200 Art Subjects. applied over a re-enforced baser core, — resulting in a finished | 


ee poem product, the equal of cast bronze in finish, workmanship, and 


Beautiful. durability at one-tenth the prices. 

When buying anything in bronze insist that it is “ARTBR°NZ” 

which is guaranteed and assures you of absolute satisfaction. 
“ARTBR°NZ” Products are for sale by the best department, 
jewelry, book, art, and other stores throughout the country at prices 
ranging from $1.50 up. When west of Chicago add 50 cents to 
prices listed at $5 and over; add 25 cents if listed under $5.00. 
Go to the leading store in your city and see the complete line 

of “ ARTBR°NZ”’ Products. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us at once. 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





























“Your Money Back” 








is a common expression in business. 
It means just what it says when you 
buy advertised goods. 

Because satisfaction is guaranteed 
by the advertiser. But did you ever go 
into ashopand buy unadvertised goods— 
and later ask for your money back? 

You probably found it was so far 
“back” that a kangaroo could n’t jump 
to it in a lifetime. You were offered 
“credit checks” and “exchange slips”’ 
and other things that would n’t pass as 
REAL money with any blind cashier 
at any bank. 

Therefore why not insist upon adver- 
tised, trade-marked, “Money-back” goods 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


























Selene 





